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In the Spring 2006 edition of FE, 
Fred from San Francisco wrote, 
“Congrats on changing anarchist 
to anti-authoritarian on your front 
page description,” and we asked, 
“Do readers have any thoughts 
about the change?” This issue, more 
readers responded, and do did we. 


Friends, 

Recently, FE posed the question: 
Do readers have any thoughts 
about dropping anarchist from the 
masthead, and replacing it with anti- 
authoritarian? 

Do possums try to cross highways? 
Does the Pope smile when little 
Tommy climbs into his lap? 

I, for one, commend the change. 

As an ideology, anarchism has a 
specific history. It was born in an 
era of mass labor upheavals, and is 
orientated around the primacy of class 
struggle. Among the many criticisms 
leveled at anarcho-syndicalism, 
anarchist communism, etc., is that 
these tendencies are mired in that 
history, that past. (At the risk of 
drifting hopelessly from the topic, as a 
platformist, I find much truth in these 
criticisms.) But whatever the case- 
and in spite of the problems that exist 
within class struggle anarchism- few 
would argue that these tendencies are 
not, in fact, the ideological descendents 
of (one wing of) the original anarchist 
tradition. 

Not so with primitivism (the 
ideology that FE claims). Primitivism 
was born of a different era, that 
of rampant pollution and global 
warming; it makes the bold assertion 
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that technology is the oppressor, and 
the earth, the oppressed. Hence, 

the ultimate goal of revolution is the 
destruction of civilization, rather than 
the liberation of the workers. (If I 
misrepresent primitivism, it is utterly 
without malice.) 

These differences, the designation of 
the oppressed, and of the ultimate goal 
of liberation- indeed the very meaning 
of liberation- are not mere doctrinal 
details. They are fundamental. 
Primitivism and anarchism, though 
they have much to learn from one 
another, are more different than alike. 
Primitivism is not some offshoot of 
anarchism; it is a thing apart. 

As I have said, I am of the 
opinion—unpopular in class struggle 
anarchist circles—that anarchism has 
things to learn from primitivism. But 
when primitivists employ a clumsy 
hyphenation, anarcho-primitivism, 
in order to create the appearance of 
a direct connection to anarchism, I 
can only wonder, “Why?” Are they 
embarrassed and so seeking to leech 
legitimacy from a tradition with a 
longer history (but with few real 
similarities)? Can primitivists not 
stand and claim their ideology, without 
shame? I know and admire certain 
primitivists. They are sincere and 
intelligent. They have no cause for such 
discomfiture. 

At any rate, under whatever 
masthead, I will continue to read and 
enjoy your magazine. 


prole cat 
Georgia and Kentucky 





Dear Fifth Estate: 

I read the short letter you printed 
in your Spring 2006 edition about 
the guy talking about how you now 
had “anti-authoritarian” on your front 
cover instead of “anarchism.” I find it 
rather self-defeating that anarchists are 
afraid of anarchy now! Sounds rather 
cowardly to me. 

I never thought in my whole life that 
I would send you a letter of complaint 
since you have been my very favorite 
publication since 1988. Since when is 
there something wrong with chaos, 
bomb throwers, and violence? 


Chris 
Seattle 

Your renunciation of the “anarchist” 
affiliation is possibly your only act of 
editorial honesty in over twenty years. 
The weasel word “anti-authoritarian,” 
however, is in your case no great 
improvement because if you are not 
really anarchist—terminology aside— 
you are not really anti-authoritarian 
either. I suggest “statist” or, if that is 
still more honesty than you can muster, 
“leftist,” which, of course, implies 
statist. Your statism has been obvious 
for almost as long as your cowardice. 
“Anti-authoritarianism” is the refuge of 
scoundrels. 

Your pretext is that you do not want 
to be identified with everybody who 
claims to be an anarchist. If you don’t 
want to be identified with all self-styled 
anarchists, and yet you are yourselves 
anarchists, you would contest the 
pretenders on anarchist terrain. You 
are prudent to walk away from that, 
because every time you try, you disclose 
your statism, reformism, and overall 
enervation. 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Your table of contents has been pre-empted by the following plea for feedback & support. 


Every edition of Fifth Estate could be our last. This issue, originally scheduled for summer, did not 
hit the press until early September, thus making it our Fall 2006 edition; subscribers and distributors, 
please take note. Back in June, when this issue was due, our bank account was depleted, and our 
volunteers needed a break. But thanks to all the writers and artists who gave us material and to all 
the readers who answered our perennial plea for funds, we can publish another time. Without the 
contributions of art, prose, and cash, we would not exist. 

Since the turn of the century, many underground ‘zines and nonprofit publications have left the 
world of print and have gone online. But we have been slow to put content on the Internet. Many of 
our readers and writers actually reject pure electronic mediation entirely and would not be with us 
if we were an online project. Even as some of us write personal blogs or maintain websites, we take 
pride in keeping our print magazine alive. 

As a publishing group, we’re currently in flux, with a small group of editors agreeing to keep 
the Fifth Estate afloat by rotating responsibilities. Production for this installment took place in 
Tennessee. The next version will come from New York. Detroit will be back with the Spring 2007 
edition. As of now, we’re postponing raising our prices or abandoning plans to come out quarterly. 
But if the desire to maintain our schedule will be a reality, we need sustainers, subscribers, 
appreciative readers, and volunteers. Let us know what you like about FE and what else you would 
like to see within our pages. 

While regular pleas such as this are part of radical publishing, they do not dampen our enthusiasm 
for the content of this project—the ideas within these pages that are a core part of our lives and our 
recklessly persistent devotion to a new world. 


Featured artists this issue: 


James Koehnline Front & Back Covers 
http://www.koehnline.com/ 
Viva Bonobo Centerfold and art featured on pages 17-27 
and 42-43. 
One1three Collage on pages 14-15 and 34-38 


The Fifth Estate is a cooperative, non-profit, anti-authoritarian project 
published since 1965 by a volunteer collective of friends and comrades. We 
often hold divergent views on the opinions expressed within this magazine— 
but all share an anti-authoritarian perspective, both as critique and vision. 
We also have a commitment to non-dogmatic, action-oriented writing and 
activity to bring about a new world. As opposed to professionals who publish 
to secure wages, or those who invest in the media information industry, we 
produce this magazine as an expression of our resistance to an unjust and 
destructive society. 


No copyright. No paid staff. No advertisements. 


In Detroit: Fifth Estate, PO Box 201016, Ferndale, MI 48220 
Pumpkin Hollow/bolo bonobo: Fifth Estate, PO Box 6, Liberty, TN 37095 
Email: fe@fifthestate.org Web site: http://fifthestate.org 
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en we set out to produce an issue on 

and of literature, we had wide eyes 

and wild ideas. Ideas like Thoreau 
suggested, “In literature it is only the wild that 
attracts us. Dullness is but another name for 
tameness.” Guided by these instructions, we set 
out searching for the same sense of “uncivilized 
free and wild thinking” that Thoreau found “in 
Hamlet and the Iliad, in all the scriptures and 
mythologies, not learned in the schools.” Rather 
than see books as stuffy culture, we would 
endorse Thoreau’s claim: “As the wild duck is 
more swift and beautiful than the tame, so is the 
wild-mallard-thought, which ‘mid falling dews 
wings its way above the fens. A truly good book 
is something as natural, and as unexpectedly and 
unaccountably fair and perfect, as a wild-flower 
discovered on the prairies of the West or in 
the jungles of the East. Genius is a light which 
makes the darkness visible, like the lightning’s 
flash, which perchance shatters the temple of 
knowledge itself. . .” 

When the idea for this issue was born, one 
colleague suggested some challenging questions: 
“If a book/poem/play is by an anarchist—even 
if it’s about something like drinking a lot and 
playing poker—is that an anarchist work?” 

He also wonders, “What would be the role of 
literature in an anarchist society?” Since so 
much of our words comprise a chilling critique, 
it’s difficult to imagine what we’ll write after the 
capitalist meltdown. As we talked, our general 
descriptions resisted “anarchist literature” as a 
label only because we didn’t want to endorse 

yet another subculture marketing category like 
cyberpunk. 

But it’s anarchy proper in the Ursula Le 
Guin sense that we went looking for. Le Guin 
articulated her anarchism in “The Day Before 
the Revolution’—the short story seed that grew 
the great anarchist novel The Dispossessed: 

“Odonianism is anarchism. Not the bomb- 
in-the-pocket stuff, which is terrorism, whatever 
name it tries to dignify itself with; not the 
social-Darwinist economic ‘libertarianism’ of 
the far right; but anarchism, as pre-figured in 
early Taoist thought, and expounded by Shelley 
and Kropotkin, Goldman and Goodman.” 

For Le Guin, anarchism can be a kind of 
godless mysticism, as she explained in the 
1990s: “Taoism is still an underlayer in my 
work. It begins talking about what we can’t 
talk about--an old mysticism that intertwines 
with Buddhism and is practical and not 
theistic. Before and beyond God. There’s a 
humorous and easygoing aspect to it that I like 
temperamentally and that fits in with anarchism. 
Pacifist anarchism and Lao-tzu have a lot in 
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About this Issue - 


connection with each other, especially in the 20th century.” We're thrilled to 
count LeGuin among the contributors for this issue, featuring a new poem in 
our centerfold. There, she shares space with Diane Di Prima and the art of Viva 
Bonobo. Di Prima’s Revolutionary Letters remains an amazing and inspirational 
work today, a vibrant womanifesto of courage and defiance. 

With vast ambitions, this FE could have filled volumes. The choices for 
inclusion reflect the issue editor's passions and proclivities. The content’s 
dynamic tension commences a dance between utopia and dystopia, between 
poems and poetics, between science fiction and primitivist fantasy. Careful 
readers of this magazine won't be surprised to see so many references to Gary 
Snyder or a new work on Allen Ginberg’s “poetics of psychedelic anarchism.” In 
addition to commentary, we're especially pleased to present so much original, 
creative writing. Beyond the poems by Le Guin, Di Prima, Peter Wilson, we're 
also sharing new short fiction by Merril Mushroom and Cara Hoffman. 

When some of us moved South and made our humble hollow (“hippie 
hovel,” as one reader claims) a publishing hub, we we're initially pleased with 
the outpouring involvement from an emerging “Tennessee Collective.” Of late, 
the collective has been a much smaller core of folks here on the land. With this 
issue, though, I’m pleased to share more voices from our rural neighborhood. 
With Mushroom’s story, Maxzine’s interview with Rafael Mutis, and the 
excerpt from Sandy Katz’s new book, the hills of central Tennessee are well- 
represented. While I hope to produce another issue from Tennessee sometime 
next year, in the meantime, I look forward to what our friends in the New York 
area will do with the next issue. —Anu Bonobo 


FIFTH ESTATE WINTER 2006 
CALL FOR SUBMISSIONS 


The winter issue of FE will critically reflect upon contemporary anarchist 
and radical anti-authoritarian political movements. What directions should 
radicals—who wish to both create a revolution in our everyday lives, as well 
as to destroy the various and overlapping systems of oppression—take in our 
current political situation? We welcome theoretical, historical and practical 
pieces on political and cultural issues. 

Articles provisionally slated to appear include a critique of precarity from 
a US perspective; a critical look at the nexis of vulgar anti-imperialism, 
anti-americansim and antisemitism; the politics and aesthetics of anarchist 
marching bands; Colombian anarchists in New York City; and the current state 
of radical sexual and gender politics. 

Theoretical articles should be written for a non-specialist audience. Assume 
that your readers are smart and well-read but not necessarily familar with any 
specific terms, discourses, or concepts you introduce. 

We encourage works regarding topics which you feel are usually ignored in 
anti-authoritarian publications. Please send inquires first if you haven't written 
the piece. 


Deadline is: November 1 or sooner. fe@fifthestate.org 


Rogue Statism 


Ragged Statelessness 


“The man without a country is a free man. ‘Country’ is 
a tenfold chain forged around our necks and feet by our 
forefathers, a prison and a pit.” 
—Herman Bang, Denied a Homeland (1906) 


here is a traditional Arabic curse that translates into 
something like, “May their homes be demolished.” 
But, as a friend in Beirut said recently, one look at what 
happened in Israel’s war of destruction against 
Lebanon this summer is enough to make any decent 
human refrain from wishing that upon their worst enemy. 
Thanks to Israeli war crimes, ones documented by 
Amnesty International and Human Rights Watch, 
thousands of Lebanese lost everything in a nation reduced 
to rubble. The total number of civilians killed will 
probably never be known, and the stench of the putrefying 
dead lingered in the smoky rubble for weeks as the 
refugees returned to their crushed villages. 
Lebanon has been criticized for years for not protecting 
its sovereignty from Hezbollah, a heavily-armed social and 
military movement that emerged during the resistance to Israel’s 
previous 18-year military occupation of the country. Aided and 
armed by Syria and Iran, Hezbollah (whose name translates to 
“Party of God”) is the reigning power in southern Lebanon. 
Its fate was sealed—not only because of a small incursion into 
contested territory claimed by Israel—but because of its refusal 
to be integrated into the formal Lebanese state and its intractable 
opposition to Israeli occupation of Arab land. 
The Lebanese state needs centralized authority, so- 
called reasonable commentators insist, in order to neutralize 
“subnational” or “transnational” threats like Hezbollah. In the 
Western political model, the state is the only acceptable form 
of organization—you must have a centralized, hierarchical 
government with an identifiable executive, an army, a flag, 
national anthem, and so on to be considered legitimate. 


Often referred to as a state within a state, Hezbollah ultimately 


covets the authority of the centralized government where it 
already has delegates to the national assembly and one cabinet 
minister. Israel’s disastrous invasion has probably only accelerated 
what it fears the most: the ascendancy of a militant Shiite 
movement to state power on its border. 


At least twenty varied ethnic and religious communities within 


Lebanon identify themselves primarily through affiliations with 
religious sects although most now project a national identity, as 
well. The country is another artificial post-colonial construction 
much like Irag—except with more groups, within territorial 
borders created from the former Ottoman Empire by French 
colonial administrators following the First World War. 


The fifteen year-long civil war that began in 1975 and shredded 


Lebanon made it one of the best examples of the worst that can 


happen when an artificial paradigm of the state is forced onto 
people. By failing to loyally align themselves primarily and 
exclusively with the fiction of Lebanon, the rival sects undermined 
the holy integrity of the state by each trying to bring it under its 
own dominance. After all sides virtually exhausted themselves 
and destroyed the country in the process, a period of successful 
reconstruction followed. In just over a month of warfare, Israel 
sent it back to the type of devastation the country experienced 
during the 15-year civil war. 


So long as states are viewed 


as natural, normal, and 


inevitable, they will continue 


to violently abstract 


individuals into extinction. 
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When the imperial president George W. Bush crowed in 
late July that mounds of slaughtered Lebanese children could be 
“turned into a moment of opportunity’—an outlook typical of 
authoritarians and their apologists who lustily relish in the state’s 
jealous monopoly on violence—most of the world’s people reacted 
in horror to the images inconveniently broadcast on television. 

But, so long as states are viewed as natural, normal, and 
inevitable, they will continue to violently abstract individuals into 
extinction. From Jenin and Gaza to Falluja and Haditha to Beirut 
and Qana, the Anglo-US-Israeli axis of atrocity keeps turning to 
keep this monopoly exclusive. 

One widely held speculation is that Israel’s invasion of southern 
Lebanon was a combination 
of proxy war and pre-emptive 
assault for the US. In theory, the 
strategy was to have the Israel 
Defense Force (IDF) do the 
dirty work: disarm, dismantle, 
and defang Hezbollah. Some 
assert that this war was a 
rehearsal for a US strike against 
Tran. 

If true, this plan would 
explain, in part, why US 
Secretary of State Condoleezza 
Rice pressured Israel to ignore the global outcry for a ceasefire, 
instead, cheering on the slaughter, insisting that the industrialized 
destruction and displacement of a million people was part of the 
“birth pangs of a new Middle East” that the Bush-Cheney regime 
has been trying to midwife and broker. 

When two Israeli soldiers were taken prisoner by the 
Hezbollah militia on July 12 and held for a POW swap, Israel had 
the provocation necessary to invade Lebanon. However, thanks 
to a rare level of short-sightedness, arrogance, incompetence, and 
unexpected resistance from their enemy (reminiscent of Bush’s 
war in Iraq), the vaunted IDF failed to destroy the lesser armed 
but highly disciplined guerrilla force. 

Not only has Hezbollah survived, it has increased its political 
power in Lebanon, and is hailed throughout the Arab world as 
having defeated the hated Israel. Despite its undeniable complicity 
in this utterly stupid war (both sides overplayed their hands), the 
solidarity and charity work done by Hezbollah to restore civilian 
life following the cease fire, increased its base of support. Katrina 
victims in the US can only dream of a similar response by the 
Bush regime to tend to their still unmet needs. 

Stripped of its miserabilist militant ideology and grotesque 
religion—and judged by only its actions—one can see Hezbollah’s 
appeal both indigenously and to anti-Israel leftists internationally. 
When the organization’s rebuilding and relief efforts have 
gained media attention, the stories are told in a poetic and heroic 
language reminding one of everything from the Zapatistas to the 
Black Panthers to the Common Ground collective in post-Katrina 
New Orleans. 

In some circles, disgust with Israel has translated into support 
for Hezbollah. Given the terrors that Israel unleashed this 
summer, people already sympathetic to resistance might easily 
be swayed by the testimonials to the group’s charitable work. 
Revolutionary nationalists have long preyed on people’s emotions 
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The golem analogy in 
relation to Israel 
condemns that state in 


specifically Jewish terms. 


and notions of regional and ethnic unity and self-defense. (This 
kind of rhetoric is also at work in Israel, where people from the 
right and left rallied to support war against Hezbollah.) 

But the fact that this Party of God has triumphed is nothing 
to cheer about, even though its survival may have blocked the US 
neo-con plan to bomb Iran for the time being. In fact, the notion 
that some can even make such an argument is troubling—it’s 
a symptom of just how bad things have become when you can 
even begrudgingly acknowledge that some good can be found 
with the existence of a joyless millenarian Islamic paramilitary 
organization. 

Even though this binary barbarism is catastrophically void of 
any justification on either side, 
somehow, just saying “damn them 
all” doesn’t suffice. What hope do 
we have that the bloodbaths will 
not continue? Isn’t the notion of 
a “new” Middle East promoted 
by Western powers—like the 
realities of the “old” Middle 
East—just a pretext for crusades, 
jihads, and occupations without 
end? Has war ever been anything 
but a struggle of right-wing terror 
against right-wing terror that 
achieves only the evisceration of the human spirit? 

‘The wretched montage of racial and religious hatred pervading 
this bloody mess marks the worst that humanity can muster. 
Stirring the passions against Hezbollah, critics quote the leader 
Hassan Nasrallah, detailing his hatred: “If we searched the entire 
world for a person more cowardly, despicable, weak and feeble in 
psyche, mind, ideology and religion, we would not find anyone 
like the Jew. Notice, I do not say the Israeli.” 

Such language repels us, as does the language used by the 
totalitarian nationalist Zionists that control Israel’s government 
and social policy. We can’t forget that the Likudnik “territorial 
maximalism” of today’s Zionist Revisionists like Ehud Olmert 
has its identifiable historical roots in the militarist, statist, and 
corporatist “Greater Israel” ideology of Uri Zvi Greenberg, 

Ze'ev Jabotinsky, and Abba Achimeir, all three of whom were 
unabashed fans of Mussolini, who lamented as late as the mid- 
1950s that Nazi anti-Semitism had ruined fascism’s future in 
Israeli politics. 

But even as we unconditionally reject the rigid dogma of all 
religious zealots, there is sometimes a glimmer of liberatory 
cultural and spiritual expression that might be worth salvaging, 
lying latent in the desert death-cults of the “Big 3” monotheisms. 

‘There are small numbers of activists in the peace and social 
justice movement who use their religious stories to liberate 
humanity rather than maintain all of official authoritarian, 
hierarchal, patriarchal, sky-dog dogmas that are their main 
definition. 

In the current situation, one possibility might be the golem 
analogy in relation to Israel—because it condemns that state in 
specifically Jewish terms. The golem is the original Frankenstein 
story of an inanimate man-made monster fashioned of mud and 
clay, a creature of great strength—a sort of shambling, semi- 
conscious zombie without a soul. At the end of the story, it goes 


berserk, wreaking havoc everywhere in its path. The story is set 
in the Prague ghetto in the late 1500s. 

In order to protect the Jewish people from attack, Rabbi 
Judah Loew creates a golem out of clay using the occult 
alchemical practices of kaballah. The threat of attack is real, 

,» but the golem, after dutifully defending the ghetto, goes out 
of control, causing disaster, killing indiscriminately, and so 
it must be deactivated by its creator by removing the aleph— 

, tepresenting the sacred name for God—from its forehead 
which is where the Rabbi had placed it to initially bring the 
golem to life. 

Just prior to the First World War, Gustav Meyrink—a 
colorful Austrian writer who once challenged the entire officer 
corps of the Hapsburg Empire to a sword duel and spent 
three months in a government prison for using black magic to 
further his banking business—remixed this folktale into his 
horror novel, The Golem, a disturbing tale of a young man of 
ambiguous background who struggles to make sense of what is 
real and what he is imagining. 

“Who can claim to know anything about the golem?” one 
of the characters in Meyrink’s novel muses. “Everyone says 
it’s a myth until one day there’s something that happens in the 
streets which is not especially exciting in itself and yet which 
creates a sense of horror for which there is no justification nor 
any satisfactory explanation.” 

There is little to be hopeful about for the future. Madness 
is afoot in the world. Capitalism and the state have been 
devastatingly successful in the centuries old goal to make 
themselves the only institutions on the planet, and it is very 
possible that what we see today may be known in the future as 
“the good old days.” 

On our part, we will have none of radicals still laboring 
under the delusion that various armed Islamic sects are forces 
which can be uncritically supported. This has occurred recently 
with the neo-leninist version of “anti-imperialism,” a stance 
sadly promulgated by some anarchists who should know better. 
When two right wings clash, whichever side is victorious, 
totalitarian statism arises triumphant. 

Historically, anarchists and others on the non-totalitarian 

* left have bravely refused to be stampeded into supporting 
either side in statist conflicts. Correspondingly, what is 
required of us today, if we seek to both retain our integrity 

« and have a real world positive impact, is to seek out practical 
solutions and support already existing radical movements in 
the Middle East which embody our values. 

To do otherwise is to condone more of the same. 


Capitalism and the state have 
been devastatingly successful 
in the centuries old goal to 
make themselves the only 
institutions on the planet. 


More Reasons 
to Visit New Orleans 


This issue of FE was finished on the first anniversary of Katrina. 
A year later, our friends in New Orleans still need our help. At the 
beginning of June, our comrade, regular contributor, friend, and 
Louisiana native John Clark wrote: 

“It’s now exactly nine months since Hurricane Katrina. The past 
months have only reinforced the lessons that were learned in the 
first weeks after Katrina. The abject failure and utter irrationality 
of the dominant system of state and corporate power have only 
become more obvious with the passage of time. On the other hand, 
we have seen growing evidence of the extraordinary and inspiring 
achievements possible through mutual aid and solidarity.” 

“As we enter the new hurricane season the situation in New 
Orleans remains very dismal. The social crisis continues. Most of 
the members of our community remain scattered around the country 
in exile, dreaming of return to their communities while their 
homes and neighborhood lie abandoned and rotting. As we watch 
the spectacle of hundreds of billions of dollars being squandered 
on war of aggression, it is quite clear that the means to assure our 
exiled citizens the ability to return are abundantly available. Yet 
there has been no large-scale, official effort to enable them to come 
home. Instead, we find a policy of de facto ethnic cleansing in which 
the generally poor and black majority of New Orleanians remain 
stranded in distant cities with few resources at their disposal. At 
the same time, vast areas of our city remain ruined, depopulated, 
and deteriorating. The means have also been available for a major 
rebuilding program to save these neighborhoods, but no such 
program has been undertaken. Even the piecemeal approach 
that would help a certain segment of needy homeowners has been 
plagued by delay and under-funding.” 

In such a scenario, the resilience of radicals and activists remains 
all the more awe-inspiring. One of the first libraries to open in post- 
Katrina New Orleans was the radical Aboveground Zine Library. 
Last October, the New Orleans Book Fair somehow cancelled its 
cancellation and continued on. Perhaps you should go this year. 


The 5th Annual New Orleans Bookfair 


A celebration of independent publishing featuring small presses, 
zinesters, book artists, anarchists, rabblerousers, weirdos, and more! 

Saturday, October 28, 2006 at Barrister’s Gallery, 1724 Oretha 
Castle Haley Blvd, New Orleans, LA 

Confirmed Participants So Far: 

AK Press, Soft Skull Books, Civic Media Center, Counterpoise Magazine, 
Get Lost Travel Books - San Francisco, Green Anarchy, Iron Rail Book 
Collective, Garrett County Press, New Mouth From the Dirty South, Patron 
Saint Productions, Hot Iron Press, Aboveground Zine Library, Pelican Publishing, 
Neighborhood Story Project, CrimethInc, Fauborg Marigny Books, NOLA DIY, 
Black Rain Press, Icon Studios, West Edge Books and News, Multiple Streams of 
Stress, ACLU of Louisiana 

Want to help out? Come to the weekly volunteer meetings: 

Every Thursday, 6:00 pm, at the Iron Rail, 511 Marigny Street 

Any questions email Kyle Bravo at nolabookfair@gmail.com. 
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The Continuing Appeal of Nationalism 


ndustrialized nations have procured their preliminary capital 

by expropriating, deporting, persecuting and segregating, if 

not always by exterminating, people designated as legitimate 

prey. Kinships were broken, environments were destroyed, 
cultural orientations and ways were extirpated. 

Descendants of survivors of such onslaughts are lucky if they 
preserve the merest relics, the most fleeting shadows of their 
ancestors’ cultures. Many of the descendants do not retain even 
shadows; they are totally depleted; they go to work; they further 
enlarge the apparatus that destroyed their ancestors’ culture. And 
in the world of work they are relegated to the margins, to the most 
unpleasant and least highly paid jobs. This makes them mad. A 
supermarket packer, for example, may know more about the stocks 
and the ordering than the manager, may know that racism is the 
only reason he is not manager and the manager not a packer. A 
security guard may know racism is the only reason he’s not chief of 
police. It is among people who have lost all their roots, who dream 
themselves supermarket managers and chiefs of police, that the 
national liberation front takes root; 
this is where the leader and general 
staff are formed. 

Nationalism continues to appeal to 
the depleted because other prospects 
appear bleaker. The culture of the 
ancestors was destroyed; therefore, 
by pragmatic standard, it failed; the 
only ancestors who survived were 
those who accommodated themselves 
to the invader’s system, and they survived on the outskirts of 
garbage dumps. ‘The varied utopias of poets and dreamers and the 
numerous “mythologies of the proletariat” have also failed; they 
have not proven themselves in practice; they have been nothing 
but hot air, pipe dreams, pies in the sky; the actual proletariat has 
been as racist as the bosses and the police. 

‘The packer and the security guard have lost contact with the 
ancient culture; pipe dreams and utopias don’t interest them, 
are in fact dismissed with the practical businessman’s contempt 
toward poets, drifters and dreamers. Nationalism offers them 
something concrete, something that’s been tried and tested and is 
known to work. There’s no earthly reason for the descendants of 
the persecuted to remain persecuted when nationalism offers them 
the prospect of becoming persecutors. Near and distant relatives 
of victims can become a racist nation-state; they can themselves 
herd other people into concentration camps, push other people 
around at will, perpetrate genocidal war against them, procure 
preliminary capital by expropriating them. And if “racial relatives” 
of Hitler’s victims can do it, so can the near and distant relatives 
of the victims of a Washington, Jackson, Reagan or Begin. 

Every oppressed population can become a nation, a 
photographic negative of the oppressor nation, a place where the 
former packer is the supermarket’s manager, where the former 
security guard is the chief of police. By applying the corrected 
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Nationalism is not flown in 
from abroad. It is a product 
of the capitalist production 
process, like the chemical 
agents poisoning the lakes, 
air, animals and people. 


strategy, every security guard can follow the precedent of ancient 
Rome’s Praetorian guards. The security police of a foreign mining 
trust can proclaim itself a republic, liberate the people, and go 

on liberating them until they have nothing left but to pray for 
liberation to end. Even before the seizure of power, a gang can call 
itself a Front and offer heavily taxed and constantly policed poor 
people something they still lack: a tribute-gathering organization 
and a hit-squad, namely supplementary tax farmers and police, 
the people’s own. In these ways, people can be liberated of the 
traits of their victimized ancestors; all the relics that still survive 
from pre-industrial times and non-capitalist cultures can at last be 
permanently extirpated. 

‘The idea that an understanding of the genocide, that a memory 
of the holocausts, can only lead people to want to dismantle 
the system, is erroneous. The continuing appeal of nationalism 
suggests that the opposite is truer, namely that an understanding 
of genocide has led people to mobilize genocidal armies, that the 
memory of holocausts has led people to perpetrate holocausts. The 
sensitive poets who remembered 
the loss, the researchers who 
documented it, have been like the 
pure scientists who discovered the 
structure of the atom. Applied 
scientists used the discovery to 
split the atom’s nucleus, to produce 
weapons which can split every atom’s 
nucleus; Nationalists used the poetry 
to split and fuse human populations, 
to mobilize genocidal armies, to perpetrate new holocausts. 

‘The pure scientist, poets and researchers consider themselves 
innocent of the devastated countrysides and charred bodies. Are 
they innocent? 

It seems to me that at least one of Marx’s observations is true: 
every minute devoted to the capitalist production process, every 
thought contributed to the industrial system, further enlarges a 
power that is inimical to nature, to culture, to life. Applied science 
is not something alien; it is an integral part of the capitalist 
production process. Nationalism is not flown in from abroad. It 
is a product of the capitalist production process, like the chemical 
agents poisoning the lakes, air, animals and people, like the 
nuclear plants radioactivating micro-environments in preparation 
for the radioactivation of the macro-environment. 

As a postscript I’d like to answer a question before it is asked. 
‘The question is: “Don’t you think a descendant of oppressed 
people is better off as a supermarket manager or police chief?” My 
answer is another question: What concentration camp manager, 
national executioner or torturer is not a descendant of oppressed 
people? 

—Fredy Perlman 

Detroit 1984 

http://blackandred.org 


Richard Mock’s 
Epic Vision 


ichard Mock, political cartoonist, painter, sculptor, 

educator, anarchist, died in Brooklyn July 28 from 

complications due to diabetes at 61. Richard had an epic 

ision that he gave to us piece by piece in his creative 

linocuts. He freely contributed use of his political cartoons to 
anarchist and worker publications such as the Fifth Estate, 
Anarchy and UNITE. Many, such as the one on this page, graced 
our front covers. 

After 1996, and surviving three editors at The New York Times 
over two decades, Mock’s linocuts were picked up mainly by out 
of country presses in 55 nations, his art appeared regularly in the 
cover of the UN international magazine. 

He taught gradeschoolers in New York City how to find 
the local and global issues they felt urgent about, and by 
understanding irony turn them into linocuts. Mock fought school 
principals who argued you can’t present these issues at this age. 
“Sure you can,” he said. “They are inheriting this mess we are 
ignoring.” 

Richard lived minimally in his Red Hook, Brooklyn studio 
with his birds and his lino press always in motion, dominating the 
room, and then jumping in his old Dodge pick up, heading out to 
all ports to teach or share his art works. “Detroit is my Club Med. 
I like the warmth of the working class,” he told us once. “When I 
drive in here in my old pick up truck, I feel I’ve hit paradise.” 

Mock was the Ways & Means committee on survival: “One 
of the things that you have to do very early in life if you are 
going to be an activist, and hopefully everybody realizes that 
their survival depends on it, is to find what are the malefic forces 
that are encroaching upon your life and are threatening the 
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Mock, June 2002. Richard’s art was often 
mysteriously ambiguous. We ran this as emblematic 
of the ruthless US war machine. However, a 
Pentagon art buyer thought it accurately portrayed 
the military mission, and a print hangs in the 
headquarters of the masters of war. 


planet. It’s this very strange abstract amorphous entity called the 
corporation. ...We are converting a planet from substance to an 
abstraction. This currency system, globally, is an abstraction. We 
are destroying a whole planet, the lives for our future generations 
for an abstraction. That’s a disease. And we have to address that.” 

Richard Mock was generous with his ideas. He wanted us all to 
take the ball and run with it. 

— Sherry Hendrick and Mick Vranich 


The Red Flag & the Black 


Mike Ochs, a reader from Pennsylvania, sent us an obituary from The Nation for one of its former editors (1970-1976) Emile Capouya—saying “I 
thought of your efforts when I read it.” Remembering Capouya’s radical prose, Ted Solotaroff writes, “My favorite essay was “The Red Flag and the 
Black,’ a beautiful exposition of anarchism. . . . For all his dialectical agility and nuance, his black flag flew two simple principles that he had learned 


with his hands: People long to do better than they do, and they are naturally creative and cooperative. The categorical imperative of his politics was 


to act always in the spirit of the society we wish to bring about.” 


Impressed by Mike’s letter, we tracked down “The Red Flag and the Black’ in the anthology Contemporary Anarchism—a book published in 
1979, although this essay is about a decade older than that—and decided to share an excerpt, printed below. 


For anarchists, an enlarged opportunity to direct one’s fate 
cannot in the nature of the case be received as a gift from above, 
from leaders, from the vanguard party, from the holy proletariat 
itself. Neither can it be delegated and exercised in the individual’s 
behalf on some theory like that of “virtual representation,” or by 
representation of any kind. 

At this stage in the evolution of society, the political problem 
is at bottom the problem of self-awareness, a winning free of the 


cramped imperatives of the traditional ideologies of Left and Right. 


Only a mature self-consciousness that understands and approves 


its own vital instincts and desires can advance the immediate 
project of the race, which must be to free mankind from the 
tyranny of a blind technology. The majority of men are a living 
sacrifice to the machine, and they may soon be a dead one. 
Neither capitalism nor socialism has any serious objection to 
our martyrdom by technology. That is what the young radicals 
have discovered, and what they mean, when they erupt from the 
university with the black flag in their hands. 

—Emile Capouya 
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“Walls have never worked” 


Anarchist People of Color & the immigrant rights movement 


Rafael Mutis was part of the Brooklyn 7 arrested at an APOC (Anarchist People of Color) party raided by the 
police in 2003. They won and exposed the arrogant racist NYPD detectives. He currently works as an organizer 
against the Rockefeller drug laws, which are New York state’s version of the war on drugs. He is also active with 
the Escuela Popular Nortena. Rafael was interviewed by MaxZine Weinstein in May. 


Q: Can you say a little bit about yourself and your history as far as immigrant rights goes? 

Rafael: I was born while my father was studying at UC-Berkeley, and my family was living in Berkeley. 
When I was two years old, we moved back to Colombia, and then, when I was 7 we moved to Texas. 
Although I have the privileges of a citizen I’ve lived an immigrant life because when I lived in Colombia, I 
forgot whatever English I had when I was 2 years old. I had to start all over, and Texas in the late 60’s didn’t 
have bilingual education. 

Q: Did people give you a hard time because you weren't fluent in English? 

R: People talked to me in English, and I didn’t understand, and I couldn’t defend myself because they'd 
speak English. I remember being paddled once because one of my classmates and I had a fight. I was 
automatically the “guilty” party. 

I was the only US citizen in the family, so it was on me in some way to protect my family. I had to 
behave; otherwise, I would put my family in jeopardy. It was not a fun thing. 


Q: Was that something they made clear to you? 

R: It was pretty clear because we used to always have to go to get green cards renewed and all that stuff. 
It was a pretty big hassle. I know plenty of folks who are undocumented or don’t have the privileges of 
citizenship. It’s so much worse after mopsenaiies 11: Just criminalize everyone who is not a white, straight, 
middle class Republican. 

Q: What do you think when you hear people say that people should only speak English? 

R: I think it is ridiculous because their sense of themselves is obviously pretty fragile if they have that 
level of xenophobia and the need to dominate linguistically, to promote linguistic fascism. For all the lip 
service that diversity gets in this country, I don’t think people understand diversity. 

The reality in all of this debate is that unfortunately a lot of the analysis has not been great around 
immigration issues and what it has meant to have thousands of people out in the streets marching and 
demanding that they be treated like human beings has been largely lost on this society. I haven’t seen any of 
the analysis that says, look: California, Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, Nevada, Texas—that was all part 
of Mexico for hundreds of years until it was stolen by the US. There’s this amnesia about history and about 
the fact that people have lived here for hundreds of years before it became the US. 


Q: What do you mean when you say that the US pays lip service to diversity? 

R: Difference is good, but it is not valued and our society does not talk about difference — the dominant 
discourse is about variety, like variety is the spice of life. 

Q: What did you think of the demonstrations this year on April 10 and May Day? 

R: It was pretty incredible. It wasn’t perfect. Just like any civil rights movement, there are big problems. 
Some of the analysis isn’t great, such as signs saying “we're not criminals” and “we want part of the 
American dream”. So there are big problems. But it was electrifying. I marched in both marches in New 
York City and it was really incredible to see people of color, mostly Latino folks, but also other folks, being 
the majority of the participants, for it to be on such a massive scale. And to realize, a good part of the folks 
are undocumented, and they had just had it! They had been treated as subhuman for too long, so they were 
putting everything on the line. Those people, my people, just walked off their jobs, and these are folks who 
are the most vulnerable, so they had everything to lose in a sense. 
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Q: What is your sense of how this movement might sustain itself in the face of so much 
ongoing repressive legislation and the crackdowns that are happening? 

R: I think it is going to be difficult because already the Senate yesterday approved a huge fence 
on the border, and 84 Senators voted for it, and that is the kinder gentler version compared to 
what the U.S. House, “our” representatives passed. It’s hard because there are so many different 
groups and so many contradictions within the pro-immigrant movement. I think that people 
have just had it with the racism, with the Minutemen, with the racial profiling, with what the 
lack of dignity, life, and work means for people who don’t have the right piece of paper. It’s gonna 
take a lot more work based on these incredible mobilizations to sustain this. I feel like right now 
the Senate, the House and the Bushies didn’t even hear or see what’s happening in the streets, or 
maybe they did, and they are going to do all they can to squash it. 


Q: What are the major contradictions that concern you? 

R: I think like with any civil rights movement, there are limitations, and I think just wanting 
a piece of the putrid pie is not enough. Are you going to slather it on your body and claim to be 
an American and not change anything? I think that is a contradiction. I think that there is a 
contradiction of saying “we're not criminals” without addressing the very system that criminalizes 
so many people. I think that is clear from the legislation the U.S. Congress has approved and to 
see the level of white supremacy and racism that’s going on around this whole debate. I think it is 
just really sad, and I think those contradictions get reproduced within the movement. 

It’s particularly been really sad to me to see a couple of articles written by African-Americans 
who have just gone along with the pitting of each other against each other by the dominant 
sectors of US society, talking about “yeah, those are illegals”. 


Q: The mainstream media is working very hard to divide the communities and the Minutemen 
even tried recruiting in African American communities (but were thankfully turned away). I was 
wondering if you wanted to comment on ways African Americans are being supportive of this 
movement too. 

R: I think that lots of African American folks have been supportive; they have seen what 
really is happening, but my concern has been how this movement hasn't reached out to African 
Americans (besides Jesse Jackson, Al Sharpton and other black leaders) and how easily the debate 
pits us against each other. I think that is the reality of identity politics in the capitalist U.S.— 
everything is seen as zero sum; that is, there is not enough to go around, so we get parceled out 
a few crumbs of the pie to groups here and there, as the owning class gorges itself and they don’t 
get called out that they are doing the hoarding, the parceling out, and the gorging. I think the 
right wing has been able to manipulate the anger and resentment that Black folks have because 
they have never been given their due since the “end” of slavery, but the racists have created 
undocumented immigrants as easy targets, instead of looking at the economics of the situation. 
Capital needs exploited workers, and if they are undocumented and don’t speak the language, the 
better. 


Q: Here in Tennessee, it was exciting that this spring’s immigrant rights rallies are some of 
the largest, if not the largest radical political rallies in Tennessee history. It surprised me a little 
at the May Day rally in Knoxville that there were remarkably few white folks out there. I was sad 
how few of my white anarchist friends who traditionally celebrate May Day were at the largest 
political May Day in the US in many decades. What did you see in New York? 

R: Just to be really clear, these demonstrations in Tennessee and all over the country were 
awesome. I think New Yorkers took note, and we came to these mobilizations later than other 
folks in other parts of the country. I think one of the big contradictions too is that unfortunately 
the way the issue has been framed hasn’t allowed for a lot of alliances, and I think you have seen 
the contradictions amongst folks of color and also among progressive white folks as you said. I 
just think it is really sad and reflective of how identity politics sometimes works in US society. 
And that is seen in the whole issue of developing a more complex sense of solidarity. Solidarity is 
very different from a sense of unity. Unity historically has meant on the left that the traditional 
white straight guys are on top. So, I’m definitely not into that sense of unity, but I think that 
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we have to develop an analysis in this country where we can back each other up in each other's 
struggles. 

To realize that our liberation, whomever those communities are, everybody, all our liberations 
are dependent on each other’s liberations. So, if so many of the groups get a piece of the pie, 
there is no piece for me, instead of redoing the whole pie, changing the flavors, and changing the 
size of the pie, and changing the process of making the pie. 


Q: What do you think might be some effective ways for radical white folks who are not 
immigrants to express solidarity? 

A: It seems to me that the May 1* boycott was this awesome chance for people to be in 
solidarity, to say “look, I’m not an immigrant but I’m not going to work today; I’m not going to 
‘contribute financially to this capitalist economy that on the one hand exploits immigrant labor 
and also pretends that it doesn’t exist. I’m going to be in solidarity with folks who are being 
targeted.” It was an awesome opportunity, and I don’t think people took advantage of it. 


Q: What about mass civil disobedience as they start to build a new border fence, like people 
opposed to the wall in Israel/Palestine? 

R: It is a huge connection. When I think of the wall, I think of the wall in Berlin and the wall 
which is stealing land and water from the Palestinians. Walls have never really worked. They’ve 
built walls before on the US/Mexican border and they haven't ever really worked. The real issue 
is that the global economy is driving the mass exodus of working people from Mexico to the US. 
No wall is going to be able to stop that because it is like what the police do—they target people 
for the very conditions that the police create. 

I don't believe in the traditional definition of civil disobedience for people of color and other 
targeted folks, however. We don’t need to feed a voracious Prison Industrial Complex that only 
lives on our backs and feeds off our blood. I would rather do more creative things to show how 
this society depends on immigrants. I think the boycott was a good start. 

Being jailed twice and seeing the huge streams of young folks of color (largely African 
American, Latino and increasing poor Asian, South Asian and Muslim folks) who go through 
the system proved to me that doing something against the law and waiting to be arrested is not 
useful. The prisons and jails are already full of us and traditional civil disobedience does nothing 
to deter the fascist racists from their murderous policies. Creative resistance has to happen, using 
art, culture and our dignity. White folks doing civil disobedience en masse would be interesting: 
to develop a complex sense of solidarity and become traitors to their race and class. 


Q: Are there specific projects that you are involved in now that you want to talk about? 

R: The other thing that is exciting that I have been working on for a while with a lot of 
other folks is this project called Harm Free Zone with the Escuela Popular Nortefia (EPN), 

a popular education school I am in. EPN and Critical Resistance have been doing this project 

for a few years, and it is the notion that we need to concentrate on ourselves and transform our 
relationships and how we treat each other. We need to stop reproducing within each other the 
hatred that the state, the prisons, and the police target us with; we need to focus on building with 
each other and not just on being consumed in reacting to the fascists. 

In the work against the Rockefeller Drug Laws, I started a youth group last year, and we look 
at art and theater and how to use those and talk about how to educate and communicate with 
folks in my neighborhood in Spanish Harlem. In El Barrio we're also starting to do active counter 
recruitment work against the military. In January, the military opened an Army “career center” a 
couple of blocks from here. It’s quite ironic that it’s across the street from the funeral home. They 
know what they're doing, opening these centers in poor communities of color, because this is, as 
much as we might hate it, given the lack of jobs, given the lack of opportunities, this is seen as a 
viable opportunity for lot of young folks of color. It’s up to us to say “this is not a career; death is 
not a career; there are other things you can do.” But we have to get busy creating those things. 


This interview was originally planned for the Summer edition of this magazine, an issue that never 
materialized. As we go to press with the Fall issue, the topics raised by Maxzine and Rafael remain 
relevant. Here in Tennessee, an organized and so-called “nativist” movement continues to harass 
immigrants. See the essay “White Heat” which appeared in a recent Nation for more information about 
what's going on here in Tennessee. 
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There are ills the only cure for which is literature 


have hidden and covied poetic mead within the thickets 

of prose bramble-rambles, come and gather in the weeds. 

There is sweet berry-nectar to gather, a treasure hunt in the 

hedgelands for random bottles of elderberry wine. Feel free 
to stumble. Who knows what you might stumble upon? The poet’s 
job is to woo world, with words that are hymns. Rosebushes, 
stones, mountains need hymns. Deer and rats and ravens need 
hymns. Trees, beautiful dresses, beer need hymns. Little children 
and old grandmothers need hymns. God is in all this Godding; 
God is tickled at praise and glows in gentle pride. Wandering 
through world, the poet rambles and rants, like Whitman 
meandering through rhapsodic New York City. Whitman had 
Leaves of Grass. | think I might have Brambles of Berries. These are 
the brambles Brueghelian peasants ramble through on their way 
to the lusty groves where they commune with wind-gods, satyrs, 
fairies, and beer-gods! You may ask, are these prose-poems, rants, 
short dissertative vignettes? And I will love your question, but I 
will not answer. 

There are ills the only cure for which is literature, sometimes 
literature not yet written that yet must be written. Sometimes 
only a Word can heal the heart. Something must be said, a “good 
word”, and not always a nice word, sometimes a gritty word, 
sometimes a challenging word, sometimes you just need to hear 
the most fucked up thing to speak to how wrong things are. 
Sometimes it takes a sailor to speak the word, the spray of salt 
breeze upon the lips, like the lusty, earthy peasants inhabiting 
Brueghel’s wonderful Renaissance paintings in their sardonic 
earthtones. There’s always something Rabelaisian about Brueghel’s 
paintings, and if we lose the delight in the vulgar, we lose our 


contact with the earth itself. The peasants in Brueghel have 
appetite, the lust for life that is full of laughter even in the midst 
of hard times, and it is this sensibility which allows the word 
to flow like magic from humble, rustic tongues ... Incantation. 
I’m not writing, I’m incanting. We're all chanting. That’s how 
we create the moods that destroy or sustain us. If I were content 
with what “is,” I’d be a passive thrall in the face of creative fate; 
no, I am a wizard, and unless I write, the horrifying passivity 
of extinction will extinguish me in its imposition of stupidity. 
No, the moment must be chanted into being; it’s a cocreation 
or nothing. Clarity’s often a delusion masked, so keep your 
enlightenment, I love the delirium, and here I'll stay; with luck, 
I'll make a jig of the run-on sentence ‘till it gurgles like rambling 
brooks, and lost of breath, you fall down giggling and amazed. 
O drinker of ale, tongue thirsting for drunkenness, put down 
your mugs, your glasses, your horns; let my naked flesh be cup, 
pour beer on scintillating skin; your mouth may there taste the 
intoxication you so lustily seek, in curves and valleys made with 
scents, smooth and gliding, barley froth in my hair; make me be 
your dish of mead so wondrous! Like a cat to saucer, your little 
tongue on the surface of my ale-drenched flesh combines pleasures 
in unanticipated ways, and there we may lie, dreaming in the hot 
sun, animals marvelous marching through our drunkenness. 
—Unleash 
This excerpt contains the opening lines from Hymns for Brueghel, 
written and published by the author and available from Cafe Press. A 
new Fifth Estate Books edition of this amazing work is forthcoming. 
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... they were safe and 
secure in the arms of the 
government of the great 
nation in which they lived 

... they owed their 
everlasting loyalty and 
allegiance to GovCentral and 
their President... 








; 9 could have anticipated, something which had 
al i"¢ ES p — captured all her attention and caused her to think 
and speculate in ways she never had done before, so 
e that never again would her life be the same. And this 
: was on her mind. 
She glanced sideways at her co-workers. They 
were all neatly dressed in their uniforms with the 
strap of their Phone holsters properly showing at 


by Merril Mushroom the vees of their collars in compliance with the 
law, watching the screen, eager for the next show. 

arcee began to realize she was in serious trouble, that notions of Darcee usually looked forward to this part of the 

rebellion were growing beyond her control, during the President's workday, when all employees were required to take 

speech. She and her co-workers were crowded together in the a twenty minute break from their jobs, coming out 

workplace auditorium for mandatory daily socialization, all eyes from cubicles to tend to their physical needs, then 
on the huge teevee screen, watching the image of Our Benevolent Leader, the assembling in the auditorium to watch the teevee 
President of GovCentral. He was flinging words to his public like great faux together. This was the minimum required human 
pearls that promised nothing beneath their shiny surfaces; yet the people were contact under GovCentral’s laws of socialization, 
scooping them up through their ears and stringing them in memory to recall and, for some, this was the only time ever that they 
when they needed something to believe in. spent in the company of other people. 

Behind the President, a backdrop of perfectly coordinated color patterns Darcee actually enjoyed spending some brief time 
was combined with carefully orchestrated music. This stimulated the people’s with others. She earned extra points by having after- 
senses, causing the release of specific hormones that plucked the strings of their work dates with co-workers but spent as little time 
emotions. Those watching the teevee expressed their feelings vigorously— as possible in the outside world. She met her dates 
shouting, weeping, laughing, cheering—as they responded to the experience of in the safety of her home. She used her Phone to 
light and sound that had been engineered so meticulously by media technicians place orders for delivery to her home of most items 
in order to set the appropriate mood of the moment. she needed to live. She went outside only to travel to 

Ordinarily, Darcee would have been among those who were so influenced, her workplace and back, and only because such trips 
would have been one with them in her attentions and responses to the screen; were required by her employers. People who did their 
but something had happened to her three days earlier, something she never work from their domiciles and never went outside 


at all tended to develop anti-social psychological 


ba problems that sometimes flared into violent behavior, 





— a 


and then they had to be put down, which was a waste of an 
otherwise perfectly good worker. 

Although Darcee obediently made these required trips, 
this was very difficult for her, unlike mingling with her fellow 
employees in the security of their auditorium. During the 
journey between her home and workplace, she was forced to be 
among strangers. She constantly was exposed to the nearness of 
street persons, especially those of the underclass who had to be 
outside—some, even, who wanted to be outside. Being among 
these people caused Darcee to feel anxiety that sometimes 
bordered on panic and was relieved only when she reached the 
safety of her cubicle at work or her solitude at home. But that was 
before the incident which changed 
her life, the experience she had 
three days earlier. 

Three days earlier, while on 
her way to work, Darcee had been 
stricken by an attack of diarrhea. 
She had no choice but to stop 
at a public restroom, something 
she had not done since she was 
a small child when her mother 
took her. An underclasswoman 
was exiting a stall, and Darcee 
stopped in the doorway, afraid 
to go further. All her stereotypes 
about public restrooms in general 
and underclasspeople in particular 
came flooding in on her. She 
recalled chilling tales told by her 
mother when Darcee was young, 
tales designed to frighten children 
into obedience, tales of what might 
happen to a middle-classer who 
went into a public restroom—how 
one never could know what sort of 
pervert might be lurking there nor 
what they might do to the unwary. 
But the woman made no attempt 
to molest Darcee. She cleaned her 
hands, fixed her hair, adjusted her 
clothing, and went out the door. 
But before she was gone, Darcee 
had seen the strange and awful sight. 

As though released from a spell, Darcee dashed into a stall 
to take care of her need. When she finally was relieved enough 
to relax a bit, she replayed the image of the underclasswoman in 
her memory to confirm what she thought she had seen in that 
one brief instant of staring—one brief instant when Darcee could 
not help but glimpse the woman’s Phone holster as she adjusted 
her clothing. Darcee was sure the holster had been empty. The 
underclasswoman was not wearing her Phone! Under the law, 
she was a criminal. People were required to wear their Phones 
at all times to maintain contact with GovCentral. That law was 
for the good of the people, to keep everyone safe. Worse yet, the 
woman was wearing an empty holster, adding intent-to-deceive 
to the crime of Phonelessness. Worst of all, the woman had seen 
Darcee notice and looked her directly in the face, her green eyes 
unmistakably flashing a message. But Darcee didn’t understand 
what the message could have been, and then, the woman was 





gone, leaving Darcee’s emotions a tangle of revulsion, attraction, 
curiosity, and terror. The piercing gaze of those green eyes with 
their mysterious message had haunted Darcee’s thoughts ever 
since. 

Darcee snapped back to present-time reality. She was in the 
auditorium at her workplace watching teevee with her co-workers. 
She was safe. There was no underclasswoman here. People 
were wearing their Phones. The screen was showing close-up 
views of the current massacre in Zandibia. Behind the scenes 
of dismembered bodies, soft music played, and Darcee knew by 
her own emotional response that the spectrum of light from the 
screen and the sound of the music were manipulating her nervous 
system, causing her, along with the 
others, to feel grateful that they, 
themselves, were not in Zandibia, 
that they were safe and secure in the 
arms of the government of the great 
nation in which they lived, and that 
they owed their everlasting loyalty 
and allegiance to GovCentral and 
their President. 

Suddenly, she realized that 
Dean was standing close to her 
and rubbing up against her. They 
occasionally dated, so the contact 
was okay, though not the best of 
manners; but no one could accuse 
Dean of having the best of manners. 
“Hey,” Dean whispered against 
the side of her head, “want a date 
tonight?’ 

“Sure,” Darcee whispered 
back, wondering if this would be 
considered consensual fraternizing 
were they to be overheard. “My 
place?” 

“Of course.” Every time Dean 
and Darcee dated, they always went 
to Darcee’s place. That way, Darcee 
could order the food and Dean 
could freeload. Darcee didn’t mind. 
She was never without enough to 
eat, the sex was okay, and Dean was 
fairly tolerable. 

Now, the teevee was showing a commercial for the latest in 
furniture, a chair custom-designed to provide the most comfort 
possible for any individual. The emotional overtones emanating 
from the ad were of deservingness and entitlement, of being kind 
to oneself, of desiring to buy oneself this wonderful new piece of 
furniture. Again, Darcee’s attention strayed. She looked around at 
her co-workers. Many were fondling their Phones, showing at the 
vees of shirt collars. The sense of security thanks to GovCentral 
was almost palpable. Darcee’s hand fell upon on her own Phone, 
and she experienced the usual rush of relief that always filled her 
when she touched it. Even though she knew that this feeling was 
chemically induced by the material of the holster itself, she trusted 
it, depended on it, sometimes actually craved it. This sense of 
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well-being was enhanced by the knowledge that friends and loved 
ones were only a Phone call away, and were she ever to be in need, 
her Phone immediately could summon those who would help her. 
She could be located and identified at any time and under any 
circumstances by her Phone number, and she was comfortable in 
her trust that no matter what dangers might be lurking, her Phone 
would keep her safe by linking her to GovCentral. 

The teevee screen went dark. Socialization was over, and the 
employees began their orderly exit from the auditorium. Darcee 
entered her own cubicle and was embraced by the familiar sense 
of welcoming that made her job precious to her. Now, she would 
do her work and earn her pay. Later, Dean would come with her 
to her home. She would not have to go outside alone. They would 
eat food. They would watch the teevee. They would have sex. Life 
was good. She stroked her Phone holster one more time, then 
bent to her job, but she had difficulty concentrating on her task. 
She was glad that Dean was coming for a date that night to get 
her thoughts off that underclasswoman in the restroom with her 
empty holster, give Darcee something else to focus on. She didn’t 
want to think about it any more, had no further interest in that 
truly repugnant demonstration. 

Darcee never before even had considered the possibility that a 
person could be Phoneless. Phonelessness was illegal, dangerous. 
Phones were meant to be worn at all times. Yet, since she’d seen 
that underclasswoman, the idea of going Phoneless now intrigued 
her to the point of obsession. She sighed loudly as she remembered 
her shameful act of disobedience—that she had gone back to that 
same restroom the next day, without diarrhea, deliberately, in 
secret hopes that she might spot the same woman again. She’d 
even peered at other underclasspeople, snooping their privacy, 
scanning to see if any of them seemed to be wearing an empty 
holster, but all of them had their Phones in sight. 

Darcee had no idea what motivated her then, but she had gone 
into a stall to relieve herself, even though she didn’t really feel the 
urge. She was about to rise from the pan when she caught sight 
of a tiny rim of white showing at the edge of the tissue dispenser 
on the wall. A pang jolted through her, as she realized this was 
a foreign substance tucked behind the metal of the holder. It 
was a piece of paper, and it evidently had been placed there for 
some purpose. A tiny thrill of fear prickled in her belly, as she 
understood that this was a message, a message from somebody 
meant for somebody else. 

Darcee reached out a trembling hand, touched the edge of the 
paper, then seized it between the tips of her thumb and forefinger 
and drew it from behind the tissue dispenser. The paper was 
folded accordion-style. Darcee held it for a moment, then did the 
unthinkable—she smoothed the paper out on her lap and read the 
message printed there. The capital letters etched themselves into 
her brain before panic got the best of her, and she stood hastily, 
dropped the paper into the pan, and watched as it flushed itself 
out of sight and away. Darcee fled to her workplace then, but the 
three words that had been printed on the paper flashed in her 
memory like a neon sign: 


ATTEMPT THE IMPOSSIBLE. 


Darcee and Dean went together to her home when the workday 
was over. As usual, Dean wanted to eat right away. Darcee was 
more than willing to indulge Dean; she was so relieved at the 
prospect of an overnight date, so she’d have someone to travel 
with, so she would not be drawn back to the restroom again. She 
phoned out an order for snacks, supper, and a late night tray, then 
settled onto the couch next to Dean in front of the teevee to wait 
for the order to be delivered. 

‘They watched some upbeat news on the state of the economy, 
then a brief segment of “Family Curse” which was designed to 
depress the parasympathetics and make the viewers morose. This 
was followed by a frighteningly arousing, adrenalin provoking, 
sound and light explosion alerting them to a news announcement 
of utmost importance. 

“Chalk up another win to GovCentral’s Finest!” the 
commentator’s voice rang with pride and patriotism. “Almost a 
full year in the planning, the latest, greatest phase of Operation 
Sting has netted law enforcers the largest haul ever of criminals.” 

“Ah, it’s the bust of the Phoneless!” Dean whispered excitedly. 

“Shhhhh!” Darcee stared at the screen, as it played a clip of the 
raid on what was described as a “seething pit of Phonelessness.” 
‘The guilty parties, primarily underclasspeople, had been rounded 
up. They were shown stripped to the waist, left naked about the 
chest, back, and ribcage, to prove that they were indeed without 
either Phone or holster. The criminals held their arms up, hands 
over their heads. Then one, a woman, turned to look directly into 
the cameras with piercing green eyes, and Darcee gave a little 
scream as she recognized the woman from the restroom. 

Dean chuckled, misinterpreting Darcee’s dismay as arousal, 
reached for her hand and gave it a squeeze. 

“... shouting epithets from the Constitution of the United 
States,” the commentator was saying, “the criminals are dragged 
away to be sentenced.” 

“You'd think they'd give up on that stuff already,” Darcee’s 
voice trembled with emotion. “I’ll never understand why those 
criminals insist on invoking the same old Bill of Rights time and 
time again...” 

“That sort of thing was fine,” said Dean, who was somewhat 
of history buff, “in the olden days when there wasn’t yet a 
GovCentral, and folks were struggling for equilibrium, but now, 
that antiquated, useless document poses a significant danger to 
our safety and security.” Dean leaned over and kissed Darcee on 
the lips, bit down on her tongue, and pinched her earlobes. 

Darcee really wasn’t feeling erotically stimulated, but she 
moaned and squirmed anyhow. Then, because Dean wasn’t 
altogether stupid, Darcee asked, “Have you ever wondered what it 
might be like to go Phoneless?” 

“Phoneless? You mean disconnect from GovCentral? You mean 
break the law and all, like those criminals?” 

“Well, not exactly, I mean just take off your phone for a 
minute, then put it right back on again.” 

Dean shuddered, “That would mean severing contact. That 
would mean being out of touch, out of reach. That would mean 
being alone, maybe in danger.” 

“But did you ever wonder?” Darcee persisted. 

“No, I never did. Now, stop the treason-talk, Darcee, and let’s 
go to the sex. The workday will be here before we know it.” 

Darcee leaned back, closed her eyes, and wondered. 


June 22, 1947 — February 24, 2006 
Octavia Estelle Butler 


by Anu Bonobo 


en I learned of Octavia Butler’s death in late 

February 2006, I fought the feelings of loss. A 

longtime fan and student of her science fiction 

and fantasy, I never stopped sensing synchronicity 
and strangeness when I found that other radicals were reading 
her work. On the occasion of her passing, London’s Independent 
described her as “the central figure in the relatively close-knit 
community of black writers of the fantastic in America.” 

Her critical and troubling treatment of hierarchy and 
humanism or identity and ideology always impressed readers. 

At the same time there was always something unsettling and 
uncomfortable—perhaps even conservative or reactionary—about 
her work. 

To honor her passing, I picked up her last book, a vampire 
novel called Fledgling, published by Seven Stories Press, better 
known for its lefty nonfiction titles. While devouring this parting 
narrative—her books are often intoxicating page-turners—I 
immediately saw connections to the first book of hers I read, 
Dawn. 

Dawn’s most daring maneuver was not the unattractive aliens 
on the breathing bio-ship that rescued the xenophobic humans 
after a nuclear holocaust—nor even the seemingly benevolent 

rfreaks’ rejection of humanity's apparently inherent hierarchies; 
rather, Butler busted boundaries with bizarre, kinky, and blissfully 
psychedelic interspecies sex. Even though the humans cannot help 
but like it, do they really want it? As one might imagine, the issue 
of permission is problematic here; do the humans choose to breed 
with their apparently terrifying and tentacled saviors and captors? 
Is this patronizing servitude masked as emancipation? 

This touchy theme emerges again in Fledgling. As the young 
vampire protagonist Shori collects her harem of symbionts, the 
reader wonders whether this relationship is actually symbiosis or 
slavery, consensual or contemptuous. Fledgling lacks aliens but 
remains freaky; at least the vampires look human. But this time, 
we add polyamorous, interracial, and intergenerational sex to the 
mix. The vampire collectives function as bloodlinked free love 
communes—of a sort. 

But since the symbionts need the vampire kiss like a junky 
needs his needle, it’s difficult to define this as a liberated 
relationship. 

Reviewing Fledgling in the Washington Post, Ron Charles 
comments, “How many of our happy relationships involve a 
degree of dominance or dependence that we can’t acknowledge? 
This is Butler’s typically insidious method: to create an alternative 
social world that seems, at first, alien and then to force us to 





consider the nature of our own lives with a new, anxious eye. It’s a 
pain in the neck, but impossible to resist.” 

While some might see this as a flaw in Butler’s ostensible 
critique of hierarchy, we can also interpret this as her most 
complex and worthy challenge to all anti-authoritarians. Just 
declaring oneself an enemy of domination and hierarchy does 
not guarantee cooperation and mutual aid. While focused on 
institutional ills of wealth, war, and waste, dissidents often claim 
an ethical high ground. But at the social and interpersonal level, 
in daily life, can we be so boastful about our radical practice? Are 
our ostensibly radical groups contaminated by our conditioning, 
permanently predisposed to interpersonal inequity in “power-over’ 
relationships? 


There was always something unsettling and uncomfortable— 
perhaps even conservative or reactionary—about her work. 
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Escapist dystopias can be as enlightening 
and engaging as they are infuriating and 
depressing. In her books, Butler brings us the best. 
and worst of other worlds and ours. 


Throughout her novels, Butler constructs characters that 
encourage us to tackle a thicket of contradictions concerning race, 
gender, and communal relationships and refuses to provide perfect 
answers to difficult questions. 

In the near-future North American dystopias depicted in 
Parable of the Sower and Parable of the Talents, Butler shows a 
social, ecological, and economic breakdown that resembles what 
we're experiencing today. With the first tale set in California, a 
small utopian cell carves out its version of a better society amid 
a horrible scenario that resembles the southern California, right- 
wing, fundamentalist, capitalist panic amid extreme poverty 
described by Starhawk in The Fifth Sacred Thing. 

But are the alternatives proposed by Lauren Olamina and the 
Earthseed collectives really radical? In Scraps of the Untainted 
Sky: Science Fiction, Utopia, Dystopia, Tom Moylan gives Butler 
a sympathetic reading but also teases out the limits in her vision. 
Moylan contends, “Butler's continuing portrayal of Earthseed 
more closely resembles separatist millenarian communities that 
opt out of secular political struggles to make themselves ready for 
their ‘ultimate’ destiny by immersing themselves in the immediate 
practices of everyday life.” 

‘This appraisal, of course, resembles the stern but familiar 
assessment that today’s intentional communities cannot be 
politically relevant because they have simply dropped out, 
choosing enclaves to protect countercultural privilege instead of 
barricades to challenge cultural power. 

Moylan continues, “Although this position takes Earthseed’s 
mission out of the arena of direct engagement—with the 
Christian Right and with the liberal opposition—it still reaffirms 
a radical vision that in the tradition of separatist communities 
represents a signpost to a different way of life. But because of the 
abstract nature of this apocalyptic position, the political vision 
of Earthseed—within and without the text—loses its immediate 
connection with processes of engaged militancy.” 

Today’s communards have likely lost count of the number of 
times their critics have dismissed any claims to an embryonic 
success at crafting the new world as mere “New Age discourse 
nuanced with an ethos of survivalism,” the same evaluation levied 
on Earthseed by Moylan. 

To further muddle matters, Butler’s hopeful hereafter is not 
the Christian heaven, but the spaceship that will take the people 
to the stars. Now, Butler places herself squarely in the esoteric 
movement of Afrofuturism. Before we dismiss it entirely as crazed 
conspiracies, techno-fantasies, and Farakkhan-like UF Ology, look 
at where this critique comes from. 

‘The Afrofuturism.net website poses questions like, “Have 
futurism and science fiction become the most effective way to talk 
about black experiences? How do these themes refer to the history 
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of the African diaspora, yet imagine possible futures, futures 
that enable a broad range of cultural expression and an ever- 
widening definition of ‘blackness’?” 

Within the context of diasporic thinking, the futurist 
position makes more sense. For those so alienated by racism, 
an alien or outer space society seems strangely comforting 
compared to the harsh bigotry of humans addicted to racist 
dualities. Butler's affinity for the alien, the outer, and the 
other is also a harsh, transhuman diagnosis of how racial 
and species purity perpetuates itself. Is it altogether unfair 
to criticize the white America Butler worked and wrote in 
as largely dominated by an unruly caste of greedy, violent 
breeders? 

For a class categorically denied a future, claiming the 
future can be a conscious, radical act. In Against Race: 
Imagining Political Culture beyond the Color Line, Paul Gilroy 
explains: 

“Barred from ordinary humanity and offered the equally 
unsatisfactory roles of semi-deity, janitor, or pet, artists seek, 
like Sun Ra, another mode of recognition in the most alien 
identity they can imagine. The momentum they acquire in 
moving from the infrahuman to the superhuman finally 
carries them beyond the human altogether. You will believe 
a man can fly, That critique is still lived and enjoyed as both 
counterculture and counterpower, formulated as the junction 
point—the crossroads—of diaspora dwelling and diaspora 
estrangement.” 

Moreover, when looking at Afrofuturism’s contribution to 
popular music, film, and literature, it’s important to see the 
common themes and theories as suggestions and speculations, 
projections and prophecies. In some cases, the futurists 
approach their fantasies quite literally and religiously, but 
we shouldn't assume this nor dismiss them entirely on the 
grounds that their art is too fantastic. 

Nonetheless, the profound relevance of Gil Scott Heron’s 
“Whitey on the Moon’—a scathing poetic indictment of 
sending a white man to the sky—could mean just as much 
to this discussion as trying to send a black woman to Mars. 
While Heron and Butler would likely disagree about building 
the starship so soon, they’d likely share an active, articulate, 
and unapologetic antiracism. 

Escapist dystopias can be as enlightening and engaging 
as they are infuriating and depressing. In her books, Butler 
brings us the best and worst of other worlds and ours. With 
her career cut short, the last promise Butler leaves us with 
is that of small collectives—that are always of mixed ages, 
races, and species—carving out small niches for survival and 
contending with future horrors and future hopes. 


Planting the Seeds of Anarchy: 
Octavia Butier’s Parable of the Sower 


. Imagine communal spaces where “narrow vested interests” 
give way to mutual support, mutual aid, and mutual 
defense. By affirming collective solidarity, Butler’s Parable 
of the Sower provides a rudimentary model for communal 
spaces that replace “bourgeois utopias.” 


by Benjamin Carson 


n America, the last vestiges of the liberal social 
contract and public safety net have been virtually 
erased. Under George W. Bush, the gap between 
the rich and poor increases at an alarming rate 
while privatization pushes forward. While Social 
Security is being slowly eviscerated and replaced by 
Individual Retirement Accounts, wealthy people can 
survive growing old while leaving those who cannot 
to fend for themselves. At the same time, the “richest 
1% of Americans,” who, according to Peter Singer, 
“hold more than 38 percent of the nation’s wealth,” are 
forming what David Harvey calls “ghettoes of affluence 
(their ‘bourgeois utopias’),” which undermine “concepts 
of citizenship, social belonging, and mutual support,” 
while the poor, who are being “pushed off welfare into 
a stagnant labor market,” are left to make their way 
in what, for so many, looks like a post-apocalyptic 
landscape. 

However, the so-called liberal response to 
privatization expands state-provided welfare, arguing 
that state interventionism is a “progressive” way to promote social 
cohesion and rein in the most virulent inequities of capitalism. 
Importantly and prophetically, Octavia Butler’s speculative novel 
Parable of the Sower offers an alternative vision of society—an 
anarchy—that does not rely on the State or the market. 

Against the drive toward “exclusionary communitarianism, 
narrow vested interests [...], corporate profit hunger, financial 
myopia, and developer greed” that David Harvey, in Spaces of 
Hope, argues is so prevalent in contemporary America, anarchists 
imagine communal spaces where “narrow vested interests” 
give way to mutual support, mutual aid, and mutual defense. 

By affirming collective solidarity, Butler's Parable of the Sower 
provides a rudimentary model for communal spaces that replace 
“bourgeois utopias” premised on privatization. At the same time, 
Parable refuses State interventionism as a viable alternative, and 
by doing so, shares the anarchist suspicion that state-provided 
welfare is, in the words of eco-anarchist Steve Millett, “another 
tool in the hands of the powerful, a tool which, while perhaps 
successful as a means of social control, contributes less to issues of 





equity and justice than many people imagine.” 

When Lauren Olamina, the young African American heroine 
of the novel, and her comrades begin to build Acorn, they know 
they cannot depend on an interventionist God or State, or leave 
things to the invisible hand of the market. Acorn is to become a 
self-governed community founded on the anarchist principles of 
mutual aid, recognizing, as Kropotkin did, that “the mutual-aid 
principle is the necessary foundation of every-day life.” 

Parable of the Sower presents a post-apocalyptic world where 
social Darwinism is the order of the day. Life outside walled 
communities like Robledo means the struggle of each against all. 
As Olamina says, people “divide. They struggle, / One against 
one, / Group against group.” States, for example, are “shutting 
themselves off from one another, treating state lines as national 
borders.” 


Water wars 
In Parable, limited resources have resulted in the privatization 
of water and all formerly public services, including the police 
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In a passage that could have appeared in almost any newspaper 


in August 2005, Butler writes: “Most of the dead are the street poor who 


have nowhere to go and who don’t hear the warnings 


until it’s too late for their feet to take them to safety.” 


and fire departments. Water is delivered by water-peddlers, but 
because it “now costs several times as much as gasoline,” the 
peddlers are often brutally murdered for their precious cargo. 
Violence due to water shortages, though, is hardly the stuff 

of fiction. Given the fact that a third of all countries lack an 
adequate water supply, access to clean water is one of the most 
pressing concerns the world is currently facing. In Water Wars: 
Privatization, Pollution, and Profit, Vandana Shiva argues that 
water wars in the Twenty-First century are going to surpass the oil 
wars of the Twentieth century; and as Diane Raines Ward makes 
painfully clear, in Water Wars: Drought, Flood, Folly, and the Politics 
of Thirst, the violence has already begun. 

Ward writes, “not long ago, eight people [in Yemen] died 
in a feud over a water well [....] In 1991, in Karnataka [India], 
eighteen people were killed and another thirty thousand displaced 
in riots protesting the government's releases of Cauvery River 
water.” Water shortages have also led to violence in Bangladesh, 
India, Congo, Spain, Wales, Slovakia, Hungary, Namibia, 
Botswana, Canada, and the United States. 

Farmers in western New York state, according to Ward, 

“broke into public pipelines to get water for their crops”; and 

in Callicoon, New York, “residents organized a broad political 
assault on a neighbor who wished to sell the water that bubbles up 
out of the shared aquifer underneath their land to the Great Bear 
Bottled Water Company. Neighbors accused the man of drying 
up the watershed, driving out the black bears and raccoons, and 
wiping out their trout streams.” Ward tells us that Georgia has 
threatened to call out the National Guard during a feud with 
Florida and Alabama over the Chattahoochee, and Kansas has 
sued Nebraska over access to the Republican River. 

While writing Parable, Butler considered the consequences 
of a lack of water, including “spreading hunger as a reason for 
increased vulnerability to disease. And there would be less money 
for inoculations or treatment for disease,” like malaria and dengue. 
In Parable Butler writes, “squatters, winos, junkies, homeless 
people in general [...] carry untreated diseases and festering 
wounds. They have no money to spend on” immunizations or 
“water to wash with so even the unwounded have sores.” The 
veracity of Butler’s disturbing vision is confirmed by Diane Raines 
Ward, who writes, in India “there are two Delhis, however, 

New and Old, and the old city is worse, choked with people and 
vehicles and plagued by persistent outbreaks of typhoid, dengue, 
and malaria.” 

B.G. Verghese, of the Centre for Policy Research, in India, says 
that “fifty percent of India’s morbidity is because of water. If we 
don’t have more water, cholera, gastrointestinal diseases, diarrhea, 
dysentery, malaria, skin diseases, eye diseases, and the epidemics 
we already have will all become more severe. There will be social 
and political incidents.” While water shortages in many places 
around the world are reaching the crisis stage, corporations like 
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Great Bear Bottle Water Co., Coca Cola, and Pepsi are buying 
up (or stealing) land and draining aquifers to sell bottled water, 
especially to the United States, which, according to Wikipedia, is 
the largest market for bottled water, at 26 billion liters in 2004. 
Consumers around the world, in 2004, drank a total of 154.3 
billion liters of bottled water. The privatization of water—and all 
other natural resources—is fuelled, as one might expect, by the 
profit motive. 

While Parable of the Sower clearly testifies to the social 
and political consequences of environmental degradation and 
unenlightened self-interest, it is also a vision of a community 
dedicated to mutual support and selflessness, At Acorn, not only 
is work shared, but also food and water. Privatization gives way to 
commensality. 

In the kind of socio-economic environment Butler depicts 
in Parable of the Sower, “all anybody can do right now [is] [I]ive. 
Hold out. Survive.” And survival isn’t easy. “Everything,” Lauren 
asserts, is “getting worse: the climate, the economy, crime, drugs.” 
Murder and theft are common occurrences. The streets are littered 
with dead bodies, some of which are headless. Children, raped 
and bloodied, roam the streets alone or in packs like feral dogs. 
Lauren, at one point, sees a “naked little boy whose skin was a 
mass of big red sores; a man with a huge scab over the stump 
where his right hand used to be; a little girl, naked, maybe seven 
years old with blood running down her bare thighs. A woman 
with a swollen, bloody, beaten face.” 


Cautionary Tale, Crushing Assessment 

Butler’s cautionary tale offers a crushing assessment of class and 
race war in America. In the thirteen years since Parable was first 
published, her dire speculations have collided with eerily similar 
scenarios of hope and despair in the streets of post-Katrina New 
Orleans. 

In a passage that could have appeared in almost any newspaper 
in America on August 30, 2005, Butler writes: “There’s a big, 
early-season storm blowing itself out in the Gulf of Mexico. It’s 
bounced around the Gulf, killing people from Florida to Texas 
and down into Mexico. There are over 700 known dead so far. 
One hurricane. And how many people has it hurt? How many are 
going to starve later because of destroyed crops? That's nature. Is 
it God? Most of the dead are the street poor who have nowhere 
to go and who don’t hear the warnings until it’s too late for their 
feet to take them to safety.” This passage prophetically anticipated 
by twelve years the reality of the events that transpired in the 
fall of 2005, events which have been beautifully and terrifyingly 
chronicled in Come Hell or High Water: Hurricane Katrina and the 
Color of Disaster, Michael Eric Dyson’s stunning analysis of New 
Orleans after Katrina. 

When writing Parable, Butler says she “looked at 
the growing rich/poor gap, at throwaway labor, at our 





willingness to build and fill prisons, our reluctance to build 

and repair schools and libraries, and at our assault on the 
environment.” What Butler saw could not have been heartening. 
The number of U.S. citizens in prison is now more than two 
million; 840,000 are black men. In 1993, the Department of 
Education issued a report on adult literacy in the United States 
and, according to Benjamin Barber, found that “ninety million 
adult Americans lacked simple literacy. Fewer than twenty percent 
of those surveyed could compare two metaphors in a poem.” But 
before we look to the State to “fix” education, we would do well to 
remember that education—especially higher education—is part of 
the ideological apparatus of the modern capitalist state; it exists to 
reproduce society’s official ideology. Lauren Olamina, though, as 
we will see, envisions a libertarian educational environment that is 
free from the authority of the State. 

In terms of the environment, the Bush administration has 
nothing but disdain for any thing or any one who stands in the 
way of “progress,” which means, of course, developers’ greed. 

As Peter Singer writes, Bush “has proposed a rule removing 
federal controls over up to 20 percent of the country’s wetlands, 
which means that many more developers will no longer 
require a federal permit before filling these wetlands in.” More 
disturbingly, when writing Parable, Butler “imagined the 
United States becoming, slowly, through the combined effects 
of lack of foresight and short-term unenlightened self-interest, 

a third world country.” But imagining such a scenario is hardly 
the product of paranoia. As Edward Luttwak argues in The 
Endangered American Dream, the children in America’s “inner 
cities,” where “lives are nasty, brutish, and short ... would be 
better off if they were born in Costa Rica.” 

Americans, Singer adds, “have the lowest life expectancy at 


birth of any major industrialized nation, being expected to have 
lives that are nearly three years shorter than those of Swedes, two 
years short than Canadians, and shorter, too, than those of the 
Japanese, Germans, French, British, Dutch, and Italians. Matched 
against the European table, American life expectancy would fall 
somewhere between that of Greece and Portugal.” With Emma 
Goldman, we might ask: “Poor America, of what avail is all her 
wealth, if the individuals compromising the nation are wretchedly 
poor”? 


Butler, Bush, and Mars 

While Butler’s response to America’s descent into poverty and 
the evisceration of the environment includes anarchist mutual 
aid, another part of it is deeply troubling. Lauren insists that the 
“Destiny of Earthseed is to take root among the stars.” While 
Lauren (like Butler) recognizes that the world is falling apart, and 
that people have made a hell on earth, she admits that “fixing the 
world is not what Earthseed is about.” “Space could be our future,” 
she asserts. 

In other words, since the planet is dying, we should simply 
abandon it for Mars. “Mars,” she says, “is a rock—cold, empty, 
almost airless, dead. Yet it’s heaven in a way.” In a conversation 
with Octavia Butler, Butler scholar Elyce Rae Helford suggested 
humanity should be kept glued to this planet so we don’t foul up 
the universe. But Butler insisted the only way humans will evolve 
is to leave Earth behind. It is worth noting that President George 
W. Bush has enthusiastically endorsed a billion dollar plan to 
establish a base on the moon by 2020 so that we can eventually 
make a run for Mars. 

But if Lauren and Butler want to build a heaven among the 
stars, George W. Bush wants to create another hell. When he is 
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Throughout history, as Kropotkin among others has shown, mutual aid 


is a necessary part of everyday life for the poor and working class. 


through militarizing Earth, he wants to militarize space, as well. 
As Jim Wolf of Reuters writes, in “U.S. Eyes Space as Possible 
Battleground,” “President Bush’s plan to expand the exploration 
of space parallels U.S. efforts to control the heavens for military, 
economic and strategic gain.” And who will gain? Lockhead 
Martin Corp., Boeing Co. and Northrop Grumman Corp., 
which, Wolf reminds us, all do “big business with the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration as well as with the 
Pentagon.” Lauren Olamina’s father sanely and forcefully opposes 
the space program, arguing, “you don’t have any idea what a 
criminal waste of time and money that so-called space program 
is.” 

Lauren Olamina’s desire to eventually leave Earth behind 
has the unfortunate effect of making Acorn a way station on 
the way to something better. Acorn succeeds as a temporary 
autonomous zone, but the problem comes with Lauren’s final 
vision of humans abandoning Earth, leaving it to rot and ruin. 
Lauren does say that Earthseed is about unifying people, and 
creating a “purposeful life here on Earth, and the hope of heaven 
for themselves and their children. A real heaven, not mythology 
or philosophy.” To be sure, Lauren’s heaven is not the heaven 
George W. Bush imagines—where St. Peter salutes him at the 
gate and a band of teary-eyed angels plays, triumphantly, “Stars 
and Stripes Forever.” But, like George W. Bush, Lauren and 
Butler finally have little use for Earth. (It is worth mentioning, 
too, that Lauren, in Parable of the Talents, comes to share George 
W. Bush’s messianism; and it is her hubris which leads to the 
implied failure of Earthseed.) Earth—for Lauren and George 
W-—is a place to be endured. But Earthseed’s goal should be 
building mutual aid communities on Earth, while preserving, 
conserving, and nurturing the environment. 

Back on earth, the move toward privatization will inevitably 
exclude the poor, who, due to their poverty, simply do not 
have the same opportunities as the affluent. A community 
based on collective solidarity would ensure that the needs of 
all of its citizens were met, and that each had the opportunity 
to, has Howard Zinn puts it, “develop their aesthetic and 
personal interests as they like.” No one would go without, 
because, for anarchists, a world of “Haves and Have Nots” is an 
unjust one. Anarchists, with Martin Luther King, recognize 
interconnectedness and understand that all sentient beings are 
“tied in a single garment of destiny. Whatever affects one directly, 
affects all indirectly.” 


Learned Mutuality 

But in the age of a superficial selfishness that passes as 
enlightened self-interest, too many Americans need to be 
reminded or even taught that we are indeed “caught in an 
inescapable network of mutuality.” As Ron Sakolsky makes 
clear, in Creating Anarchy, “mutuality” can be taught, not only 
by exposure to the seminal works of classical anarchists like Petr 
Kropotkin, Emma Goldman, Alexander Berkman, Pierre-Joseph 
Proudhon, and Michael Bakunin, but experientially. 
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In “Teaching Anarchy,” the first essay in Creating Anarchy 
(Fifth Estate Books, 2005, available from the Barn), Sakolsky 
briefly recounts the story of a “freak accident that resulted in [his] 
van being totaled”: 

“On my drive home, I started to smell smoke. I pulled over 
toward the side of the road and saw that the engine was in flames. 
Not having a fire extinguisher at hand, I started to throw dirt 
on it to no avail. As I look up in exasperation, I saw a woman 
running toward me with a fire extinguisher in hand. Another car 
stopped with an extinguisher, then another. Still the fire raged. 
A guy pulled up, jumped out of his car and started directing 
traffic around my van. Another called the fire department. A 
third helped me grab my sleeping bag, tent, camping equipment 
and tools out of the vehicle. A fourth offered to stick around long 
enough to give me a ride home. By the time the cops finally got 
wind of it and arrived, everything that could have been done to 
bring order to this chaotic situation had already been done. The 
arriving volunteer fire department trucks put out the blaze, and I 
caught a ride home with a total stranger.” 

Sakolsky rightfully suggests that this anecdote “offers us a 
lesson about human nature.” “Somehow,” he writes, “the people 
who offered their assistance to me saw their survival as connected 
to mine, and they were generous instead of predatory in their 
actions.” While “someone could have stopped, clubbed” Sakolsky 
“with their tire iron, stole all [his] possessions from the car, rifled 
[his] wallet, and left [him] for dead,” no one did. Instead, a group 
of cooperating citizens willingly came to his aid, and asked for 
nothing in return. Here, mutual aid triumphed over mutual 
struggle. 

‘Throughout history, as Kropotkin among others has shown, 
mutual aid is a necessary part of everyday life for the poor and 
working class. A “lady-friend” of Kropotkin’s, who “worked 
several years in Whitechapel in connection with a workers’ club,” 
wrote to him, saying: “if, in the working class, they would not 
help each other, they could not exist. I know families which 
continually help each other—with money, with food, with fuel, 
for bringing up the little children, in cases of illness, in cases 
of death.” The “mothers of the poorer classes,” Kropotkin adds, 
“cannot stand the sight of a hungry child; they must feed it, and so 
they do.” 

Without sympathy for others, and the willingness to act on it, 
these hungry children would die. Mutual cooperation among the 
disenfranchised ensures survival, and this is precisely what Lauren 
Olamina learns at a very young age. Having relinquished her 
belief in her father’s God—and with it, the belief in supernatural 
help—Lauren must depend not only on herself for survival, but on 
others. 

In Parable, such interdependence necessitates transcending 
racial differences. While trekking north, Lauren, Harry, 
and Zahra come across a family. Travis is black; Natividad is 
Hispanic-looking; and the baby, Domingo, looks a little like 
both of them. After each group overcomes its suspicion of the 
other, they decide to travel together, seeing that they are natural 


allies—‘“the mixed couple and the mixed group.” Lauren knows 
that mixed couples “catch hell out here,” but recognizes, too, that 
there is strength in numbers, and that they will all be better off if 
they travel together. “We help each other,” Lauren says. “A group 
is strong.” Emery Tanaka Solis and her daughter Tori Solis, “the 
most racially mixed” couple Lauren has ever met, eventually join 
the group, as well. By this time, there are thirteen travelers in 
all, representing a wide variety of mixed ethnicities. Tori Solis’s 
grandfather, for example, was Japanese; her grandmother was 
black; her father, Mexican. When this group comes together, 

the multi-ethnic seed of what will become Acorn is being 
planted. Unlike many cities in contemporary America, the Acorn 
community will reject segregation of any kind. 

Acorn, by contrast, will not only be = put will be, in 
Paul Gilroy’s words, “undivided by vm 
the petty differences we retain and 
inflate by calling them racial.” 

Because Lauren Olamina 
suffers from hyper-empathy—a 
syndrome that causes her to share 
the pain of others—if she sees 
someone bleeding, she bleeds; if 
she sees someone hit, she feels 
the blow “as though [she’d] hit 
[her]self.” 

This syndrome is particularly 
debilitating because the world 
she lives in is so violent. Butler 
uses Lauren’s hyper-empathy 
to communicate the need for 
individuals to recognize that they 
ate part of a network of mutuality. 
While Lauren’s condition is 
congenital, Butler invites us to ask 
what the world might be like if we 
all learned to be empathic, that 
is, if we could literally feel each 
other's pain. 

“[I]f everyone could feel everyone else’s pain,” Lauren asks, 
“who would torture? Who would cause anyone unnecessary pain”? 
Lauren admits that she has “never thought of [her] problem as 
something that might do some good before, but the way things 
are, [she] think[s] it would help.” She wishes she “could give it 
to people. Failing that, [she wishes] she could find other people 
who have” hyperempathy, “and live among them. A biological 
conscience,” she admits, “is better than no conscience at all.” 

Because Lauren believes “no one should travel alone in this 
world,” she, along with her new friends and companions, sets 
out to build a community based on her philosophy. In this 
community, “people look out for each other and don’t have to 
take being pushed around.” Putting petty differences aside, they 
will defend their community together. Looking out for one 
another, Lauren and her group go in search of “arable land, a 
dependable water supply, and enough freedom from attack to let 
[them] establish [themselves] and grow.” Lauren, who has begun 
teaching Natividad to write, imagines building a community that 
can “provide education plus reading and writing services to adult 





illiterates [...] So many people,” she laments, “children and adults, 
are illiterate these days.” Here Lauren imagines a libertarian 
learning environment, an alternative to public, state-sponsored— 
and therefore necessarily coercive—education. 


Enclaves of Cooperation 

Despite the difficult days and years ahead of her and her 
comrades, Lauren remains cautiously optimistic: “We might 
be able to do it—grow our own food, grow ourselves and our 
neighbors into something brand new.” 

As Lauren imagines it, Earthseed recalls nineteenth century 
anarchist and utopian socialist communities like New Harmony, 
Brook Farm, and Oneida. Earthseed also resembles contemporary 
enclaves of cooperation—both those that are only implicitly 
political along with explicitly radical 
communes, collectives, bolos, and 
temporary autonomous zones. An 
old Oneida song might well be sung 
at Earthseed: “We have built us a 
dome / On our beautiful plantation, 
/ And we all have one home, / And 
one family relation.” 

When the group finds their 
“beautiful plantation,” the land 
Bankole owns “free and clear,” they 
christen it Acorn. “Nothing we find 
farther north will be any better or 
any safer than this,” Lauren asserts. 
“It will be hard to live here, but if we 
work together, and if we're careful, 
it should be possible. We can 
build a community here.” Lauren’s 
community is a “space of hope.” 

Making the “possible” a reality 
necessitates hope. Hope, Ernst 
Bloch, reminds us in The Utopian 
Function of Art and Literature, is 
coieiaal for building an alternative politics. “Possibility,” he 
writes, “has had a bad press”; and “there is a very clear interest that 
has prevented the world from being changed into the possible.” 
For Bloch, David Harvey reminds us, the “demise, denigration, 
and disparagement of all forms of utopian thought,” have “meant 
a loss of hope and without hope alternative politics becomes 
impossible.” What Lauren Olamina offers in Parable of the Sower 
is a vision of the possible, a vision of hope. Based on mutual aid 
and mutual support, intentional communities provide a space of 
hope in the ruinous landscape born of competitive capitalism. 

No one at Acorn will, in Alexander Berkman’s words, “stand for 
any one hogging all the good things of life”; but rather “all men 
will share in the social wealth” and “all will help to produce that 
wealth.” A community founded to balance the anarchist principles 
of individual freedom and mutual cooperation, Acorn provides 

an opportunity for its members to live together in a socially and 
economically viable space where cooperation is the rule, not the 
exception. Through Lauren and her comrades, Octavia Butler 
breaks through the cracks in the decaying concrete of capitalism 
to plant the seeds of anarchy. Now, it’s our task to sow those seeds, 
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The Alchemy 
of Luddism 


for Diane di Prima 

by Peter Lamborn Wilson 
St. John’s Eve 
(Midsummer) 2006 


ie 

It’s the idea 

of code that’s cool not the actual 

bother of decipherment: the utopia 

of not having been in a state of 

anticipation or regret. The Dowager Empress 

took fresh honeysuckle petals in her green tea — yes 
even Civilization had its finer moments 

which now seen almost as remote as 

the Paleolithic & almost as strange. 


Zz. 
Plot Outline for Steam-Punk SciFi Novel 


Frankenstein’s Monster returns from the North Pole with Alexander 
Mackenzie Expedition in 1798—sails to England—meets William 
Blake (Grand Master of Druid Order) who lectures him on Satanic 
Mills & Newton's Night etc. Thru Blake’s hermetic underground 
connections, he finds Colonel Despard & joins the Conspiracy in 
1802. Urged north to organize the Black Lamp of Nottinghamshire, 
he undergoes vision of Robin Hood & King Ludd (the Celtic sun 
god)—takes the name General Ned Ludd of Sherwood Forest & 
smashes his first mechanical loom with an Enoch’s Hammer. In 
1812, he leads the attack on Wm Horsfall’s Mill near Huddersfield 
because he knows the evil Capitalist (a relative of Dr. Frankenstein) 
has invented the first computer. The raid fails. The Monster 
assassinates Horsfall—flees to London—meets Byron & Shelley 
thru their Fund For Luddite Children & tells story of his life 

to them & Mary Wollstonecroft & her father William Godwin 

one long night before vanishing into the west, returning to the 
Canadian North to join the Indians & carry on the struggle against 
Civilization. 


(Sources: Alexander Mackenzie, Voyages to the Frozen &% Pacific 
Oceans (1801); EP Thompson, The Making of the English Working 
Class; Kirkpatrick Sale, Rebels Against the Future; Peter Linebaugh & 
Marcus Rediker, The Many-Headed Hydra; Mike Jay, The Unfortunate 
Col. Despard; Mary Shelley, Frankenstein) 
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3. 
Noetic Terrorism 


The only way to save the avantgarde & move forward beyond the point 
where aesthetics disintegrates in the dessication of market subjectivities— 
however exquisite—is by moving backward. Don't say you can't turn back 
the clock—you do it every year, dupe of daylight savings time—as if you 
could add or subtract one hour from light by Euieaucene fiat. The really 
progressive position is reversion. 


4. 
InstaSonnet 





Finally after all those re-makes I grok 
HG Wells War of the Worlds aan 

how Orson Welles scared the shit 

out of half of New Jersey with it—.e., 
q it'd already happened. Huge clanking 

death machines were already colonizing 

New Jersey & driving the last few 

humans underground into 

roots of hollow trees (or is that some 

other SciFi novel I’m mixing it 

up with). No wonder they found the 

whole idea completely plausible on 

the subconscious level where washing 

machines for example are as malevolent as they look. 


Lt 
Minifesto 


Discarding all irony & misdirection & blurting it out with 
the humorless clarity & lack of wit of hate-lit or porn: Why 
not an existentialism of mindless jubilation & out-&-out 
smashing of Obnoxious Machinery? Shouldn't handprinted 
fiery flying rolls ignore the niceties of deconstruction & the 
fastidious impeccabilities which constitute the last refuge of 
the culturally exhausted? Why hide childhood fascination 
with fanaticism under the cyberbourgeois bushel of an 
airbrushed & poisonous discourse? 
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6. 
Luddism Deluxe 


Luddite technology leads not to more misery but less, not less luxury but 
more. An immense luxury as Charles Fourier put it: luddism deluxe. 


Utopia conceals/reveals its 

pulsating pulchritutde behind 

the seven veils of a Baltimore stripper 

or Kabuli teen bride. Take 

one step outside yourself & you're 

there reading by the black lam 

of a thousand glowworms quafhing 

the dandelion wine of a recrudescent 
pubescence, sez this hootchycootchy Isis: 
a rosicrucian cocoon with you 

as a Nabokov’s Blue. Easy as 

turning out the light & leaving the room 
& looking for the Moon. But somehow 
far more difficult even than love. 


7. 


Young Germany 
(review of the book by Walter Laqueur) 


The Wandervogel secret is that to wander 
in search of the blue flower is 

the blue flower. The elsewhere after all 

is not so elusive just as blue 

altho rare is also common as dirt 

& needs no permission to be 

unconfined. 


Aimless wandering 

creates space just as pilgrimage 
creates place. Psychogeogra be 
traces the bones of Gog & aso 
in landscape’s recumbent limbs or 
lineaments of 


carefree vagabonds against 

a background of industrial waste 
setting out to practice survival 
of the happiest in defiance of all 
bourgeois necrology 


but at an oblique angle 

to anything that can be pinned down 
by later historians looking with 
perfect hindsight for signs of 
inevitable crash & burn. 

You had to be there. 

And still do. 
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8. 
Minifesto 


Only animism prevents the emergence of diffidence; only idols save 
us from an idolatry of disenchantment, a universe haunted by absence 
of ghosts. We need holy wells & ice lingams to convince us that 
consciousness extends beyond the cartesian skull. In this game, you 
might get what you pray for but not what you pay for. A culture that 
lives in superstitious dread of nature at least never suffers the hell of 
sustainable development. 


9. 
Other peoples’ gardens 
have become parts of this 

olitical nostalgism with its 
bright erotic undertones of 
Pierrots 8 Columbines in revolt 
against pollution of the Moon. 

ther peoples’ children other peoples’ cats 

with their electromagnetic auras 
other peoples’ tomatoes & poppies. 








archangel of fire enwraps 

now melts __ glaciers 
turf unexposed - 

angelic aeons _ trembles 
naked 


under a vengeful sun 


—Diane DiPrima 
August 3, 2002 


green shack in Richmond 
tag on the door sez “Merlin’s” 
just that 


—Diane DiPrima 
March 23, 2003 


Train to Sacramento 


true poppies: 
red & white 


black opium hearts 


not the state 
sanctioned orange 


only if there is no history at all 
can this shame prevail 


every shard of cunieform pressed into 
clay tablet 
every shred of ancient weaving 











otes from the 


Inner City 


Daughter of itinerants, 

ungrateful refusers of benefits and charity, 

in terror of the all-embracing arms 

I turned from the tabernacles of turkey 

and progeny of toothpaste, I ran and hid 

from the love that damns and pardons, 

I dodged the draft from the golden doors 

and let the wild west wind carry me 

with torn newspapers, cigarette butts, condoms, 
up against the chainlink fence at the world’s ends 
in a red November evening. 


‘There were some others there. They had lit fires. 
I found some trash and lit a fire too. 


You keep away from the hyped-up kids 
and the old guys fighting Troy and Nam 
and the preachers even here 

creating dogma out of antimatter. 

You don't listen to the rant. 

You listen for whispers, 

sometimes a song. 


One song ends 

arise and unbuild it again 

One begins 

From far, from eve and morning 

An old song says 

O genus infelix humanum 

and the children sing 

come away 

come out and play 

the moon doth shine as bright as day 


You find your family where you least expect it 
but you have to let them go. 

A lot of them are dead before you met them. 
Or not born. You know them. Your eyes meet 
for a moment in the flickering light 

by the traschcan fire. Hey, brother. 

Hey, little auntie. 

Hello, baby. 


After a while you get around to marking 
a leanto on somebody else’s shack 

with pieces of plywood, plastic, cardboard 
and the pieces hold each other up 

as the keystone holds the ancient arch 

if you do it right. Scraps of aluminum, 
bright junk, bottlecaps, decorate 

our shelters, particular 

and elaborate as butterflies or snowflakes 
or human eyes. We inhabit them 

a while, each alone. 


Then we move on, 

because we fear our longing. 
Because we wanted home so much 
and looked for it so long, we found 


no house of stone or wood or word to hold it. 


So all around the city they call sacred 
we live in the exurbs of certainty, 
the shantytowns of righteousness. 


They fear our little separate fires 

scattered like stars in the indifferent night, 
and shut their ears when voices cry 

all down the silent streets 

between the shuttered windows, 

the steel-grilled banks, the locked cathedrals, 
children, children, come away 


—Ursula K. LeGuin 
2006 








The Radical 
Roots of Gary 
Snyder 


by Elliott Liu 

ooking at Gary Snyder’s writing is a geological 

experience. Picking up a copy of The Gary Snyder Reader 

or checking out his shelf at a library will reveal layers of 

poems, journals, and essays dating from the late fifties 
to the turn of the millennium—all written by a would-be Wobbly 
turned Zen poster child of the San Francisco Renaissance. 
Considered foundational texts for everything from the hippies 
and New Left to bioregionalism and Deep Ecology, Snyder’s work 
reads like a countercultural cross section of the last fifty years. 

All of Snyder's poetry and prose contain tasty morsels for the 
interested anti-authoritarian, 
but lately, I've been keeping a 
particular essay at my bedside. 
“Buddhism and the Coming 
Revolution,” alternately entitled 


it comes blundering over the 
Boulders at night, it stays 


Pacific Rim as a logger, forest service lookout, and sailor, and was 
himself a member of the [WW. But while the union makes many 
cameos in Snyder’s earlier poems, it serves mostly as a nostalgic 
icon of movements past. 

At the time, it would’ve been easy to think the Wobblies were 
done for. When Snyder was blooming as a poet, McCarthyism 
was bludgeoning the famed union to death along with every 
other group in the American left. The subsequent stagnation of 
American radicalism, clearly a concern in Snyder's early poetry, 
contributed to a general understanding that the “old left” had 
disintegrated—libertarian movements by direct attack, and the 
communist bloc by authoritarian suicide—and that folks had 
better look around for new revolutionary possibilities. 

Snyder’s search led him to “Buddhism and the Coming 
Revolution,” but it began earlier in volumes like Myths & Texts 
and The Back Country, and continued through collections like 
Regarding Wave and Mountains and Rivers Without End. In all 
these books, Snyder tries to revive resistance to oppression and 
ecocide by articulating a holistic revolutionary culture. His work 
puts Buddhism in a blender with leftist politics and breaks with 
the authoritarian baggage of capitalism and socialism. Poetic 
sequences like “Logging” and 
“Burning,” or manifesto poems 
like “Revolution in the Revolution 
in the Revolution,” explode the 
leftist tradition by grafting a mix of 


“Buddhist Anarchism” and Frightened outside the Buddhist and indigenous worldviews 
“Buddhism and the Possibilities onto Snyder’s own radical roots. 
of a Planetary Culture,” was Range of my campfire “Buddhism and the Coming 


originally published in 1961 

and later included in a prose 
collection, Earth House Hold [And 
it most recently appeared in Fifth 
Estate 359, the issue addressing 
spirituality and still available 
from the Barn for $5]. Its eight 
paragraphs are a little naive and 
essentialist—but also daring and vivacious—and in them, Snyder 
weaves together Eastern religion and Western revolution in a 
pattern that continues to fascinate today. 

‘The semi-manifesto begins by indicting both capitalist and 
socialist states. “No one today can afford to be innocent, or 
indulge himself in ignorance of the nature of contemporary 
governments, politics and social orders,” Snyder says. “The 
national polities of the modern world maintain their existence 
by deliberately fostered craving and fear: monstrous protection 
rackets... The conditions of the Cold War have turned modern 
societies—Communist included—into vicious distorters of man’s 
true potential... The soil, the forests and all animal life are being 
consumed by these cancerous collectives.” 

Some would trace the anti-authoritarian flavor of this passage 
to his roots in the radical labor movement, and there’s no doubt 
it’s in his blood. Snyder was raised in an anarcho-syndicalist 
household outside Portland, Oregon; his grandfather soapboxed 
with the Industrial Workers of the World, and both of his parents 
were labor movement radicals who grew disenchanted with the 
Soviet Union and Stalin’s atrocities. Snyder bounced around the 
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I go to meet it at the 
Edge of the light 
-How Poetry Comes to Me 


Revolution” deserves particular 
attention, though, because it 
encapsulates so much of this 
political exploration. The essay sets 
the stage for the next forty years of 
Snyder’s work and predicts 1960s 
counterculture a year before the 
Port Huron Statement would give 
Students for a Democratic Society its first cautious beginnings. 
Snyder calls for “radical social change through a variety of 
hopefully non-violent means,” but informed by “practical systems 
of meditation” to free people “from psychological hangups and 
cultural conditionings.” “The mercy of the West has been social 
revolution,” we read, while “the mercy of the East has been 
individual insight into the basic self / void. We need both.” 

True, when he wrote lines like “Buddhism holds that the 
universe and all creatures in it are intrinsically in a state of 
complete wisdom,” Snyder had never lived in a monastic 
institution. Readers with a grain of salt might object that 
Snyder’s interest in Buddhism—along with that of his west coast 
contemporaries—was Orientalist or fetishistic appropriation. But 
moreso than some of his presumptuous peers, Snyder nurtured 
a budding interest in the East with decades of committed study, 
practice, and personal involvement. 

After “Buddhism and the Coming Revolution” was published, 
Snyder moved to Japan for the better part of a decade. He lived 
in Zen monasteries and Buddhist communes and returned to 
North America with a broadened understanding of the “vast 
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interrelated network [of] objects and creatures” described in 
Mahayana Buddhist traditions. Soon afterward, Snyder forged 
ties with indigenous nations and Earth First!ers while developing 
bioregionalism and Deep Ecology—two currents that helped 

to define radical environmentalism from ecofeminism to the 
Earth Liberation Front. His effort to make Buddhism relevant 

to an egalitarian and ecologically grounded way of living—a 
revolutionary practice that radiates from the individual outward— 
draws on deeper political commitments than tuning in, turning 
on, and copping out. 

But even before moving abroad, Snyder saw the exotic East 
with a critical eye. “Buddhism and the Coming Revolution” opens 
with the disclaimer that Buddhist philosophers “failed to analyze 
out the degree to which ignorance and suffering are caused or 
encouraged by social factors,” and that “institutional Buddhism 
has been conspicuously ready to accept or ignore the inequalities 
and tyrannies of whatever political system it found itself under.” 
The idea that religious specialists hold hand with the powerful 
is uprooted by Snyder's understanding of Buddhism, where “the 
Bodhisattva lives by the sufferer’s standard, and he must be 
effective in aiding those who suffer.” 

In contrast with authoritarian religion, Snyder tells us that 
Buddhist anarchism has “nation-shaking implications.” Its 
practice “means, for me, supporting any cultural and economic 
revolution that moves clearly toward a free, international, classless 
world. It means using such means as civil disobedience, outspoken 
criticism, protest, pacifism, voluntary poverty and even gentle 
violence. ..It means affirming the widest possible spectrum of non- 
harmful individual behaviors.” 

This list sounds a bit like New Left counterculture, a bit like 
the Zapatista call to build “a world in which many worlds fit,” and 
a bit like the diversity of tactics and traditions that characterize 
today’s anarchism. In each, the idea is to create a diverse milieu 
that can defend itself from a brutal authoritarian system—a kind 
of fighting heterotopia. But for Snyder, the idea goes back to his 
roots: that is, “forming the new society within the shell of the 
old’—the I-W-W. slogan of fifty years ago.” 

Among the short list of poets who explore the radical 
possibilities of our world, there’s an even shorter list of poets 
whose work strikes an anti-authoritarian chord. The poems of 
Amiri Baraka may be highly political, for instance, but his work 
can still be separated into distinct 
ideological periods in which he 
champions a particular ism; these 
phases are mutually exclusive, and 
each step of the way, the poet seems 
willing to renounce his earlier work 
for the newer, “correct” position. 

Snyder’s poetry, by contrast, 
is a geological experience. Each 
new influence is superimposed 
on its predecessors, connecting 
and interacting with what came 
before. That’s how the anarchist 
counterculture imagined in 
“Buddhism and the Coming 
Revolution” resurfaces in Snyder's 
later writing. Poems like “Painting 


the North San Juan School” or “Finding the Space in the Heart” 
reinterpret Snyder’s holistic revolutionary culture in new contexts, 
decades later and with new influences. 

Today, anti-authoritarians again find themselves in troubling 
times. Beset on all sides by global capitalism, fundamentalist 
regimes, and lumbering socialist states, it’s hard to see how people 
should build a free, sustainable world. Snyder's writing retains a 
lot of appeal because, in different times, it grappled with similar 
problems. Even today, Gary Snyder’s work remains a deep well 
from which to drink and rich compost in which to plant the 
stubborn seeds of change. 





I pledge allegiance to the soil 
of Turtle Island, 
& to the beings who thereon dwell 
one ecosystem 


in diversity 
under the sun 


With joyful interpentration for all. 
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Civilization as Dis-ease 


by William Manson 


“The friendly and flowing savage, who is he? Is he waiting for 
civilization, or is he past it and mastering it?”- Walt Whitman 


arly in 1905, Leo Tolstoy wrote to a close friend in 
England: “Yesterday and today I have been reading 
Edward Carpenter’s book, Civilisation: Its Cause and 
Cure, and am enraptured by it.... Please inform me of 
what you know about Carpenter himself. I consider him a worthy 
successor to Carlyle and Ruskin.” The query as to Carpenter’s 
identity may well be repeated a hundred years later; his striking 
originality, which at one time inspired poets and anarchists alike, 
has since been virtually forgotten. 
As a young man, Carpenter 
(1844-1929) abruptly abandoned a 
planned vocation in the clergy after 
reading Whitman's Leaves of Grass— 
a volume which, in its celebration 
of pastoral pantheism and robust 
sensuality, enthralled generations 
(until the twentieth century 
military-industrial nightmare 
rendered it a seeming anachronism). 
In Whitman, Carpenter had 
found a champion of the body, a 
liberator of sensation and feeling. They became friends when 
Carpenter made a visit to the U.S. in-1877 (during which he 
also became acquainted with Ralph Waldo Emerson—who had 
once facetiously remarked to Thoreau that Leaves of Grass was “a 
mixture of the Bhagavad-Gita and the New York Herald.”) 
Returning to England, Carpenter soon settled on a few acres 
in Millthorpe, a Derbyshire hamlet near Chesterfield, where he 
lived modestly for the next forty years—a pioneer in the practice 
of the “voluntary simplicity” he so admired in Thoreau’s Walden. 
Over the years, he would travel intermittently into London to 
lecture and to offer his pastoral-aesthetic (or “green”?) brand of 
anarchism to the lively discussions spearheaded by such figures 
as William Morris and the expatriate Prince Pyotr Kropotkin. 
Like the poet Oscar Wilde—who once characterized philistines 
as knowing “the price of everything and the value of nothing’— 
Carpenter deplored commercial regimentation and the stunting 
of aesthetic-spiritual qualities. 
Like Thoreau—and unlike Marx—Carpenter emphasized 
a transformation of sensibility which would prefigure the 
restructuring of society. In particular, the intimate contact with 
the aesthetic delights of the natural world would overcome 
alienation and lead to renewed spiritual evolution—a pantheistic 
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“cosmic consciousness” which is the true religiosity. 

Today, “living” as we do in the entirely dehumanized 
megamachine, it is almost impossible to recapture the lyrical, 
pastoral-humanism and pantheistic sensibility of such pre-1914 
poets as Carpenter, whose Towards Democracy (1883) embraced 
the Whitmanesque celebration of human self-realization 
in harmony with nature. Carpenter’s sensibility also greatly 
influenced the young D. H. Lawrence, a not-too-distant neighbor 
in rural England. Carpenter, perhaps more boldly than Lawrence, 
also praised the varieties of bodily-spiritual Eros in such books as 
Love's Coming of Age (1896) and The Intermediate Sex (1908). 

Unlike the German “anti-Civilization” (really anti- 
cosmopolitan) movement of a century ago—which linked a 
crude Social Darwinism with the racial mystique of the Volk— 


Like Thoreau-—and unlike Marx——Carpenter emphasized 

a transformation of sensibility which would prefigure the 
restructuring of society. In particular, the intimate contact with the 
aesthetic delights of the natural world would overcome alienation 
and lead to renewed spiritual evolution-—a pantheistic “cosmic 


consciousness” which is the true religiosity. 


Carpenter combined the communitarian ideals of Kropotkin 
with the romantic humanism of Whitman. Modern civilization, 
distorting human nature and generating enmity and strife, could 
be overcome by rediscovering communal reciprocity (and what we 
might now call a “spiritual ecology”). 

Carpenter’s Civilisation, which had so fascinated Tolstoy, 
was initially outlined in a lecture to the Fabian Society in 
1888. Carpenter had often puzzled over the “strange sense of 
mental unrest which marks our populations, and which amply 
justifies Ruskin’s cutting epigram: that our two objects in life 
are, ‘Whatever we have—get more; and wherever we are—go 
somewhere else.” This pervasive sense of agitation, of dis-ease, 
seemed symptomatic of artificial, strife-ridden modernity, of 
“Civilization.” 

Friedrich Engels, remaining prominent in English socialist 
circles after Marx’s death in 1883, in fact had published his 
treatise on cultural evolution the following year. Drawing upon 
the American proto-anthropologist L. H. Morgan’s Ancient Society 
(1877), Engels managed to sketch the lineaments of “primitive 
communism” and to trace the historical origins of inequality, 
class stratification, and the State. Carpenter—undoubtedly 
influenced by Engels—was nonetheless closer to the Romantic 


poets’ meditations on modern alienation and their imaginative 
reconstruction of idealized, egalitarian communities. 

Social reciprocity and “mutual aid,” as Kropotkin argued and 
anthropologists later documented, largely characterized tribal 
cultures prior to conquest by predatory, imperialistic Civilizations. 
When Community was forcibly superseded by Mammon, 
fragmentation ensued, characterized by “warfare of classes and 
individuals, abnormal development of some to the detriment of 
others, and consumption of the [social] organism by masses of 
social parasites.” This organic analogy, in which the structural- 
normative integrity of “primitive society” is likened to a self- 
regulating organism, was also taken up by early twentieth century 
British anthropologists like A. R. Radcliffe-Brown. 

In The Decline of the West (1922), Oswald Spengler carried 
the analogy further, characterizing modern Civilization as the 
decadent, terminal stage in the life-cycle of European Kultur. 
More generally, Carpenter had already noted that no culture has 
“come through and passed beyond this stage” of Civilization—and 
most have succumbed “soon after the main symptoms had been 
developed.” 

In vivid prose, Carpenter exhumed the pathogenic roots of 
modern discord: the change from communal to private property; 
the replacement of matricentricity with a male domination 
which “turned the woman into the property of the man”; the 
polarization of class antagonisms founded upon expropriation 
of wealth; and the institutionalization of slavery, serfdom, and 
wage-labor. Like Engels (as well as Nietzsche), Carpenter saw 
expanding State power as symptomatic of the breakdown of 
traditional community: 

“If each man remained in organic adhesion to the general 
body of his fellows, no serious dis-harmony could occur; but it 
is when the vital unity of the body politic becomes weak that it 
has to be preserved by artificial means, and thus it is that with 
the decay of the primitive and instinctual social life there springs 
up a form of government which is no longer the democratic 
expression of the life of the whole people; but a kind of outside 
authority and compulsion thrust upon them by a ruling class or 
caste.” 

Laws and penal sanctions, not only tools of ruling-class 
coercion, were more broadly symptomatic of the social 
fragmentation resulting from the destruction of tribal 
communities. (This theme was imaginatively treated in 
Dostoevsky’s fantastic tale “Dream of the Ridiculous Man.”) One 
can’t help wondering whether Carpenter, like William Morris, 
was thinking of the centuries-old English peasant “commons” 
destroyed by Parliament’s Enclosure Acts (1760-1830). 

‘The isolated individual, alienated from communal solidarity, 
was further estranged from the natural world. The loss of direct, 
intuitive perception was compensated for by abstract thought: 
“man builds himself an intellectual world apart from the great 
actual universe around him; the ‘ghosts of things’ are studied in 
books; the student lives indoors, he cannot face the open air...”, 
Yet this denial of the immediacy of bodily-sensuous experience 
quite literally results in physical dis-ease: “he falls prey to his own 
organs,” 

The Cartesian subject-object dichotomy, Bacon’s dominion 
over nature, Newton’s “single vision”: all manifested the pervasive 


alienation from ecological relatedness of urban-industrial 
Civilization. But scientific knowledge would be superseded by “a 
higher order of perception or consciousness”: “self-consciousness” 
would evolve toward “cosmical consciousness.” Carpenter 
therefore urged that “Civilization” be defined as a transitory stage 
in the psycho-spiritual evolution of humanity—as a phase of 
social dis-ease antecedent to the restoration of wholeness and to 
further harmonious development. 

Rather than calling for a return to some hypothetical 
“Paleolithic consciousness,” Carpenter's vision is closer to that of 
the pathbreaking psychologist Abraham Maslow: after attaining 
self-actualization, human cognition may evolve further toward 
a “transpersonal consciousness” (pure “Being-Cognition”?), 
Carpenter foreshadowed by a century the rediscovery of 
“ecopsychology”—i.e., modes of experiential connectedness 
with nature and the cosmos almost entirely stifled in modern 
Civilization, but lying dormant, ready to transform the pervasive 
false consciousness into the fundamentally “aesthetic ethos” 
heralded by poets as disparate as Schiller, Whitman, Wilde—and 
Carpenter . 


Carpenter therefore urged that 
“Civilization” be defined as a transitory 
Stage in the psycho-spiritual evolution of 
humanity--as a phase of social dis-ease 
antecedent to the restoration of wholeness 
and fo further harmonious development. 
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“[The poet never] voices received opinions, or gives clear expression to the confused feelings of ‘the masses’: 
that is the function of the politician, the journalist, the demagogue.” 


— Herbert Read, “Art and Alienation” 


Bet! is the end(s) of politics.” 


—L. Mirari, “The Po 


by Roger Farr 


This essay was composed initially as a talk for the panel “From 
Anarchism to Activism,” held at the Vancouver Public Library on 
June 10th, 2005. It has since been revised. Thanks to my co-panelists 
— Robert Graham, Ron Sakolsky & Bob Sardis. 


I: Poetic Acts 


ow does poetics inform anarchism? And how does 
anarchism inform poetics? “Poetics,” from the Greek 
verb poieo (“I create”), means “way of creating”; 
thus, “anarchist poetics,” or anarcho-poiesis, is a way 
of creating anarchy, a way for anarchists to “reconcile utopian 
ideals with practical realities,” as the announcement for this 
event describes the problem. Particularly in the 20th century, 
certain strains of poetics have informed, or were informed by, the 
anarchist movement. This exchange continues today. 
Some would push the link between poetics and anarchism — the 
collective struggle for individual emancipation — further. In The 
Revolution of Everyday Life, Vaneigem writes “Poetry is an act 
which engenders new realities: it is the fulfillment of radical 
theory, the revolutionary act par excellence.” In a similar vein, 
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itics of Refusal vs. the Refusal of Politics” 


in “On Poetic Living,” Wolfi Landstreicher insists that 
poiesis should be understood as a creative act—and not 
simply as a literary artifact: “When I speak of poetry, I am 
not talking about versifying or wordsmithing. I am speaking 
about creating lives of passion, intensity and wonder.” And 
the poet Laura Riding makes a succinct case for anarchist 
poetics—stressing the act over the ism—when she states 
bluntly that “Anarchism is not enough.” But before we turn 
to the question how anarcho-poiesis might inform various 
anarchist projects, I want to offer some historical context to 
this overlooked element of anarchist thought. 


ll: “Little swarms 
of matter...” 


n Anarchy and Culture, David Wier argues that where 
anarchism in the 19th century failed to coalesce into a 
mass social movement, it compensated for some of its 
losses by triumphing in the cultural field in the 20th 
century. Thus, in its early modernist incarnations, for better 
or for worse, anarchism frequently adopted the form of an 
iconoclastic avant-garde aesthetic, one that was directed 
against bourgeois complacency and hypocrisy. As Allan 


Antliff observes, “anarchist discourses concerned with art were 
instrumental in shaping what it meant to be ‘modern.” 

‘Thus we find that in their public statements and manifesti, 
many of the Dadaists, Futurists, and Surrealists expressed 
solidarity with the destructive tendencies of incendiaries such as 
Ravachol and Emile Henri, whose seemingly irrational bombings 
in the late nineteenth century captured the public’s attention. In 
the classic surrealist novel Nadja, Breton celebrated the riots and 
looting in Paris following the convictions of Sacco and Vanzetti, 
while even the otherwise bookish Mallarmé had earlier praised 
convicted bombers as “angels of purity.” 

As early as 1914, following in the footsteps of Kandinsky, 
whose essay “On the Question of Form” 
declared anarchism as an aesthetic model, 
the Dadaist poet Hugo Ball, who was also 
a seminal figure in the German and Swiss 
anarchist movements, had begun a major study 
of Bakunin, adopting the Russian anarchist’s 
notorious statement “the urge to destroy is also a 
creative urge” as a slogan for Dada. Meanwhile, 
across the Atlantic in New York, one of the 
more prominent avant-garde publications 
adopted the perspicacious title TNT. So when 
we examine the various cultural formations 
within the movement, it becomes clear that 
anarchism, during its earliest phases, integrated its attacks on 
second-order representations such as the state, church, schools, 
private property, etc., with attacks on first-order representations, 
such as language and instrumental reason. Anarcho-poiesis 
establishes the critical missing link between these two orders of 
representation. 

But we need to back up even further, to Kropotkin. Informed 
by his work as a geographer and naturalist, Kropotkin’s social 
and political thought warrants close attention today because 
it appears to anticipate certain developments in contemporary 
radical theory. For example, in “Anarchism: Its Philosophy and its 
Ideal,” Kropotkin argues that anarchism’s challenge to the social 
order constitutes a political paradigm shift on par with science’s 
challenge to “cosmic order” (I am drawing here on an essay by 
Graham Purchase in Fifth Estate 26.2). After summarizing the 
developments in astronomy during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, when the sun replaced the earth as the “centre” of 
the universe, in Revolutionary Pamphlets, Kropotkin goes on to 
question the notion of the universe having any “centre” at all: 
“{nterplanetary and interstellar spaces are peopled and crossed 
in all imaginable directions by little swarms of matter, invisible, 
infinitely small when taken separately, but all-powerful in their 
numbers.” 

‘Thus the “centre,” the irreducible origin of force, formerly 





transferred from the earth to the sun, turns out to be scattered and 
disseminated. It is everywhere and nowhere. This realization led 
Kropotkin to speculate further that because a foundational “origin 
of force” was not verifiable by appeals to empirical data—or by 
appeals to arché—much of the intellectual scaffolding supporting 
Western civilization should also come crashing down: “The whole 
aspect of the universe changes with this new conception. The idea 
of force governing the world, preestablished law, preconceived 
harmony, disappears to make room for the harmony that Fourier 
had caught a glimpse of: the one which results from the disorderly 
and incoherent movements of numberless hosts of matter, 

each of which goes its own way and all of which hold each in 
equilibrium.” 

Such passages have a strikingly contemporary 
resonance. In The Political Philosophy of Post- 
Structuralist Anarchism, Todd May notes that 
one of anarchism’s greatest strengths lies in 
the ambivalence of its understanding of power. 
Although the classical anarchists (Proudhon, 
Bakunin, and sometimes Kropotkin) seem at 
times to theorize power as inherently “bad” 
(that is, as necessarily restrictive), they also 
articulate a “tactical” rather than a “strategic” 
approach to political struggle. 

Whereas a strategic approach, May argues, 
“involves a unitary analysis that aims towards a single goal,” 

a tactical approach grows from the recognition that power 

is exercised at all levels of society, and cannot be reduced to 

one particular site (the economic base, for example); thus, 
“[a]narchist political intervention issues from a recognition of the 
network character of relationships of power and of the variety of 
intertwined but irreducible oppressions that devolve upon those 
relationships.” Kropotkin’s thought is unusual in this respect, 
because, as we can see, he often conceptualizes political space 

as being composed of a system or network of “disorderly and 
incoherent movements,” as opposed to the “top down” or vertical 
models that often accompany 19th century anarchist critiques of 
political power. 

This analysis finds further support in recent work examining 
how the anarchist suspicion of reductive analysis and “first 
principles’—a suspicion which is, ironically, built into the 
etymology of the word “anarchy” itself: ana-arché, or “without 
origin”—was a formative force in shaping the direction of 20th 
century poetry and poetics. 

In Mosaic Modernism: Anarchism, Pragmatics, Culture, one of 
several studies on anarchism and culture to appear in the last 
decade, David Madlec quotes anarchist-individualist Benjamin 
Tucker’s tidy summation of anarchism’s anti-foundationalist 
tendencies: “Anarchy does not simply mean opposed to archos, or 


Thus the centre, the irreducible origin of force, 
formerly transferred from the earth to the sun, turns 
out to be scattered and disseminated. 

It is everywhere and nowhere. 
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political leader. It means opposed to arché. Now, arché, in the first instance, means beginning, origin. From 
this it comes to mean a first principle, an element, then first place, supreme power, sovereignty, dominion, 
command, authority, and finally, a sovereignty, an empire, a realm, a magistry, a governmental office.” 

According to Madlec, for the line of modernist poets who inherited, via psychologist William James, 
the legacy of anarchist anti-foundationalism, poets such as Gertrude Stein and William Carlos Williams, 
language itself becomes a terrain of struggle against centralized hierarchy and authority: linguistic systems 
are seen to be the first-order of representation upon which institutions are built. In this struggle, the iron 
law of textual (and, to read paradigmatically, social) cohesion — which is dependent upon the establishment 
of discursive ties to firmly anchored antecedents —, the “subordination” of clauses to “main points,” and 
of prepositions to nouns and verbs, gives way to linguistic experiments which approximate an “anarchistic 
TOOT decentralization of “ -syntax,” Thus, as Julia Kristeva observes, “certain currents of anarchism did not confine 

i themselves to opposing existing social and state structures alone, but also propounded the necessity ofa profound 
transformation in the very conception of the speaking-subject” (emphasis added). 

While I cannot endorse the idea that anarchist struggle should begin with “the speaking-subject” and then 
move to institutions and the state afterwards, a theoretical position which seems to swap immediate social 
change for an abstract cerebral compensation, Kristeva is correct in her contention that the social order—as 
manifested in second-order representations such as the state—relies to a large extent upon psycho-linguistic 
alienation and conformity, This idea is perhaps similar to what Gustav Landauer had in mind when he wrote 
in 1910 that the state was best understood not as a “thing,” but as “a relationship between human beings, a way 
by which people relate to one another.” In other words, in order to communicate domination, the state must 
dominate communication: it must coordinate and control the discursive modes we rely upon to relate to one 
another. 


lll: The End of an Era 


narchist poetics poses a significant challenge to traditional models of communication, models 

which some anarchists will find hard to abandon. Anarchists have long recognized that 

communication is inherent to all forms of social organization; indeed, the anarchist project, as 

Landauer, Kropotkin, and many others have stressed, is aimed largely towards the development of 
new forms of social relations, new forms of community, based on the essentially open-communicative concepts 
of mutual aid, free association, and autonomy. In this respect, classical anarchism is a rational, if somewhat 
wayward child of the Enlightenment. 

However, as Fredric Jameson contends, in the current period of advanced capitalist globalization, 
“communicational development ... is no longer one of ‘enlightenment’ in all its connotations, but rather of 
new technologies.” In other words, capital and its attendant technologies have colonized everyday life to the 
extent that the very act of communication has internalized deeply the processes of capitalist production. In 
what communication theorists have identified as “the conduit metaphor,” a metaphor which frames the way 
we think and talk about language, communication is described as a channel, a conduit, or a conveyor belt 
along which “a sender” tries to “get a message across” to a passive “receiver” who “decodes” it. Examples of 
this metaphor are statements such as “try to get your point across more effectively,” or “express your ideas in 
a clearer form” (poets who are also anarchists generally ignore such school-room commands). For anarchists, 
the significance of this transformation of communication from an act of “mutual enlightenment” into a reified 
instrument of exchange cannot be ignored. In fact, because of the ambivalence in the anarchist conception 
of power as outlined above (by May), anarchist theory may be especially receptive to the recognition that the 
terrain of struggle has shifted, for the most part, from the factory floor to a much wider “social factory”: a 
dispersed site of fully socialized production which relies heavily upon the rationalization and standardization 
of language and communication to keep it functioning. 

Certain currents of contemporary anarchism have already entered this terrain. Alfredo Bonanno, 
for instance, describes how the “greatly increased speed of productive operations” resulting from the 
intensification of organic capital in the form of information technology cleaves the proletariat into two new 
social strata—‘“the included and the excluded”—and brings about an important “cultural and linguistic 
modification.” Unlike previous stages of capitalist stratification, these new “classes” are distinguished 
as much by their relationship to the dominant language as by their position within the economic order. 
Moreover, as Bonanno recognizes, the expansion of global capital has required the breakdown of community, 
the destruction of any kind of “common language,” the denial of the excluded from the language of the 
programmers and financiers, and subsequently, the denial of any of the material “benefits” of advanced 
capitalist production. But Bonanno does not exactly lament this situation: as an anarchist, he does not put his 
hope in the legal instruments or rights extended by capital and the state in order to maintain the illusion of a 
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dialogue rooted in so-called common interests; as Jacques Lacan quipped in 1968, “there is no 
such thing as dialogue, it is a swindle.” Thus, while the included may attempt to provide a bogus 
social consensus by allowing the occasional collective agreement to be signed, or by providing 

“a pre-fabricated language to allow a partial and sclerotised use of some of the dominant 
technology,” they will not be able to stop what has been set in motion by the destruction of a 
common language and the withering of the Enlightenment values that have sustained Western 
Civilization for the last 400 years. According to Bonanno, unorchestrated, insurrectionary forces 
will emerge, coalescing into large, autonomous social movements. Perhaps it was these new 
social movements that Samuel Morse had in mind in 1844, when he transmitted his historic first 
telegram: “What hath God Wrought”? 


IV: From Activism to Anarchism 


narchist poetics begins when we acknowledge that the radical project of “engendering 

new realities” requires having some idea of what needs to be changed in the present 

reality—and how. Thus, social transformation presents certain conceptual problems, 

problems requiring attention to language, reproduction, and representation. We could 
say that the different ways of imagining and describing social reality and social transformation 
are precisely how we distinguish one approach from another. 

And it should come as no surprise that poetry—and here we must again stress that “poetry” 
is defined as a wide array of acts and not only literary compositions—has been one of the most 
effective modes in which anarchists have articulated their critique of the present and their 
vision of the future. This vision, if it is to remain anarchist, must grapple immediately with 
the problem of representation. Jesse Cohn puts the problem succinctly; in “Anarchism and the 
Crisis of Representation,” Cohn writes: “while [the anarchist] challenge to institutions has been 
hailed by some as libratory, others have objected that we are left with no viable alternatives to 
‘representation’ per se. 

This ‘crisis of representation’ is the shadow under which all projects of interpretation, art- 
making, and political transformation are now forced to labor.” So here we have arrived at the 
crux of the problem: to what extent can one articulate a radical, anti-authoritarian critique 
of representation at the level of society and politics (i.e., the anarchist critique of institutions, 
bureaucracy, the state, the nation, parliamentary democracy, and electoral politics, etc.) solely 
within the confines of standardized discursive modes, which, as any linguist will tell us, rely on 
duplication and normativity? More importantly, to what extent can one act within the confines of 
the officially sanctioned forms of opposition? 

Such “theoretical” questions become especially acute when we turn our attention to what I 
have elsewhere called “the protest genres”—the very forms which encode oppositional speech 
with social meanings. (I address this further in “Protest Genres and the Language of Dissent.”) 
Obviously, some form of normative discourse is required to coordinate our activity; anarchist 
poetics, however, like any avant-garde practice, pushes us to examine the limits of this discourse, 
these normalized genres of action. 

Let’s put anarchist poetics to the test by considering as an example the classical political 
strategy, or protest genre, of developing “campaigns” around rights-based “demands.” Without 
a doubt, we might find it necessary to demand our right to welfare, to demand that a landlord 
return a deposit, to demand access to social housing, medical care, better wages, etc. To deny 
the reality of these needs, as Jestis Sepulveda has pointed out, is to “fall into vanguardist self- 
righteousness.” When such demands face the usual obstacles, we might then appeal to the 
policies, or even worse, to the “good-conscience,” the noblesse oblige, of the various authorities 
and institutions set up to mediate and defer more combative forms of class struggle. At this 
point, activist groups or unions might attempt to converse with these institutions on behalf of 
the disenfranchised citizens they say they represent. In order to carry out this conversation, 
activist/political representatives must make themselves understood — they must mimic the 
discursive structures of the institution, its particular language, by reproducing its politics of 
representation. So, they develop various “campaigns,” which are often justified on three grounds: 
1) the campaign attempts to satisfy the immediate needs of an oppressed group; 2) the campaign 
will involve a degree of struggle that will unite and empower people with similar interests; 3) the 
campaign might interfere with capitalist accumulation. [This last justification, if it is made, is 
rarely made publicly. However, it is worth noting that in Italy in the 1970’s, leading autonomist 
theorists argued that the demand for increased wages was to be viewed “as the focal nexus of 
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class antagonism...a struggle where wages become the revolutionary assertion of the working classes’ autonomous 
needs.” To make such an assertion in North America today would be absurd, given the nearly complete recuperation 
of the labor movement by the managerial classes (see Zerzan, Unions Against Revolution).] While there’s nothing 
overtly wrong with the necessary albeit superficial demands that help people survive, how will such representational 
politics address deeper, more radical, and perhaps indecipherable “demands” for self-determination, joy and 
autonomy, the demand for a freedom not conceived of as “political” in the narrow sense? 

The notion that one can or should demand one’s autonomy from a political institution is difficult to stomach. 
Engels once said that such “democratic” freedoms were “a farce, and the worst possible slavery.” Landauer also 
insisted, for similar reasons, that anarchists should “under no circumstances have anything to do with politics.” 
Most campaigns based on demands fall squarely into the old world of political representation because they seem to 
operate under the assumption that there is someone, some group, capable of granting the demands. ‘This is specious, 
to say the least. To whom shall we address our demand for full lives? Who is this imaginary addressee who holds 
the keys to our self-determination? The only honest response I have heard to this question is that one must not ask 
for a full life—that one should take it “one step at a time.” For the anarchists I know, such a statement marks the 
end of that particular conversation. We may continue to collaborate with our interlocutor on some project or task 
that requires swift action or that satisfies our immediate needs, but we do so with the recognition that our struggles 
now have quite different trajectories. 

Thus, it is axiomatic of anarchist poetics that political discourse itself is a terrain of struggle. As dada poet Hugo 
Ball wrote: “The word has become a commodity...we must give up writing second-hand: that is, accepting words (to 
say nothing of sentences) that are not newly invented for our own use.” Anarchists, then, might embrace the “crisis 
of representation” by breaking with the generic conventions of political speech (i.e., campaigns, demands, marches, 





sit-ins, leaflets, etc) in favor of unpredictable and unreadable poetic acts, acts that do not “represent” an anarchist 
critique but perform it, through a radical defection from politics itself, in favour of lived poetry. Anarchist poetics 
leads us to recognize that the adherence to the genres of political opposition is an adherence informed by the idea 
that one’s language and one’s acts should be used as representations of desires rather than eruptions of desire itself. 
Such conventional, predictable and a-poetic words and deeds not only reproduce hegemonic social meanings, they 
render us unable to articulate, let alone imagine, a radical and anti-authoritarian alternative to the current social 


order. 


To quote Rimbaud, on the subject of his own notorious defection, “we're through with those birds.” 
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The End of Sexuality and Other Apocalyptic Scenarios 


an any action avert humanity’s technological 

downfall? I try to remain hopeful and cast my lot 

with the possibility of change, but our situation 

and prospects both appear rather bleak. So many 
nightmare scenarios have been imagined for us. Science fiction 
anticipated genetic tinkering generations before the technology 
existed to actually do it. The dangers I have just briefly described 
are very real. Yet I find that every new revelation seems strangely 
familiar, as if we had been expecting it. Each sensational news 
report seems like it must have come from science fiction. 

For instance, on October 6, 2005, the Washington Post 
reported, “It has recently become clear that a few offspring of 
cloned pigs and cows are already trickling into the food supply.” 
Though the meat and milk industries have mostly observed a 
voluntary moratorium on producing food from cloned animals 
while the FDA formulates rules, some cloned animal products 
have entered the supply chain. The FDA is expected to rule that 
milk from cloned animals and meat from their offspring are safe 
to eat. “The FDA has made clear it won’t require labels on clone 
products,” wrote the Post, “which may leave meat-eaters who 
want to avoid them little practical way to do so.” 

This is surreal and scary. Our food supply is increasingly 
divorced from natural processes. Reproducing flocks of animals, 
like selected, saved, and replanted seeds, generate diversity 
in decentralized processes. Biotechnology creates uniformity. 

It seeks to control nature. But as we are seeing in the world 
around us, efforts to control nature typically have unpredictable 
repercussions, making us exceedingly vulnerable. The best 
protection of our food supply against disease and crop failures 
lies in the diversity of traditional decentralized agricultural 
practices. Unfortunately, decentralized systems of community 
food sovereignty are not high on the agendas of the multinational 
corporations vying for control of our food. 

Toward what cataclysmic climax the path of biotechnology 
may eventually lead us we can only speculate. The futuristic 
dystopian image I often think of comes from the 1973 film 
Soylent Green. Set only a couple of decades beyond our own 
time, the film envisions massive environmental collapse. ‘The only 
foods available are processed food bars of undisclosed origin. 
One day a week people receive special green high-protein bars. 
“Tuesday is Soylent Green Day.” The character of the cranky old 
man, Sol Roth (played by Edward G. Robinson), refuses when a 
young friend offers him a bar of Soylent Green: 

Tasteless, odorless crud... . You don’t know any better. 
When I was a kid food was food. Before our scientific magicians 
polluted the water and soil and decimated plant and animal life. 
. .. Why in my day you could buy meat anywhere, eggs they had, 
real butter, fresh lettuce in the stores. . . . 

Soylent Green turns out to be made of people, a not 
unreasonable source of nutrients in the absence of any others. 
But what generally conjures up this image in my mind is the fact 
that so much of what we consume already consists of mystery 
ingredients that the law requires not to be included on labels. 
‘These include not only actual GM ingredients but also many 
ingredients manufactured through processes that utilize enzymes 
produced by GM microbes. 


My personal 


paranoid fantasy of The Revolution | 
| 
| 


where biotechnology Will Not 


industries are headed 
involves human 
reproduction. 

Isn’t that the next 
frontier after plant 
reproduction and 3 
animal reproduction | ft 
have been fully 4 
commercialized? 
There are already 
plenty of signs that 
human reproductive 
abilities are on the 
wane: decreasing 
fertility rates; reduced 
levels of sperm vitality |. 
and viability; the massive use of drugs by women to increase 
fertility and by men to overcome erectile dysfunction; and 
diminishing penis size linked to exposure to chemicals called 
phthalates, which are commonly found in plastics, cosmetics, 
and perfumes. It’s not just us. “Animals throughout the world 
are undergoing unnatural sexual changes in response to 
environmental pollution,” reports National Geographic. 

‘The biotech industry, composed of many of the same 
corporations that gave us the endocrine-disrupting chemicals 
in the first place, are well positioned to take over the complex 
mechanics of human reproduction. The flaw with life 
processes, from the point of view of capital, is that by their 
self-regenerating qualities they resist commodification. “If life 
is to be commodified,” writes Vandana Shiva, “its renewability 
must be interrupted and arrested.” 

Biotechnology corporations profit by halting the 
continuous, endlessly cycling and regenerating spiral of 
life and requiring corporate products to accomplish various 
biological reproductive processes—from plant seeds to babies. 

Already human reproductive processes have become 
medicalized, drawn into the realm of experts with an ever- 
expanding array of specialized technology. Will we come 
to accept that human reproduction requires technological 
intervention, as we seem to be accepting for the food we 
eat? If we do not reclaim natural reproductive processes 
for the food we eat, we risk our disconnection growing to 
encompass the remaining natural processes—such as human 
sexual reproduction—that are still considered the province 
of generalists. Retaining our biological power to share and 
exchange our own seeds (and related pleasures) may depend 
upon the outcome of political struggles happening now, upon 
farmers and gardeners asserting their inalienable natural rights 
by continuing the ancient tradition of saving and replanting 
seeds. —Sandor Ellix Katz 

From the new book, The Revolution Will Not Be 
Microwaved, out this fall from Chelsea Green and available from 
The Barn 


Microwaved 
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Books that changed our lives 


en we put out the calls for this issue, we 
sought lists and commentaries on books that 
changed people’s lives. Apparently, many were 
too busy with summer reading to respond. 
Others may be too busy with life to read—or to write about what 
they might be reading if they’re reading. For me, I’ve decided to 
name writers more than books, and the shortlist is rather long, 
heavily populated by poets. Allen Ginsberg’s influence on me 
might always overshadow other writers, and to learn more about 
that, please see my article on him in a few pages. My world view 
has been so widely shaped by all of these visionaries that I would 
feel remiss not giving them their due in this issue. 
So much follows from Whitman, Rumi, and Blake. Then, 
in that mystically anarchic and erotic style, there are ferociously 
gentle and underappreciated writers like Kenneth Patchen, 
James Broughton, and Julian Beck. The lusty, anarchic voice of 
Antler certainly follows in that Ginsberg Broughton tradition. In 
feminist fantasy and SciFi, Margaret Atwood, Marge Piercy, and 
Joanna Russ are worth mentioning. Without the indestructible 
impact of James Baldwin, Richard Wright, and Ralph Ellison, 
how well would we understand 
the problem of race in America? 
While remembering how I 
got my mind blown in college 
by Barthes, Baudrillard, and 
Bataille, I recall two Detroit 
teachers who were instrumental 
and influential, and they’re amazing poets, writers, and partners 
themselves: Chris and George Tysh. A term paper for Chris more 
than fifteen years ago turned into one of the first in-depth essays 
T ever published in FE. With all these names, I am just skimming 
the cream from the top shelf of the library, and I hope readers will 
investigate some people mentioned here—especially the ones you 
may have never heard of. 
—Anu Bonobo 


Thoreau, Castenada, Krishnamurti, 
Nisargadatta, & Zerzan 

Books that changed my life? The year I was 12, I read 100 
books. Sixty-four years later, I’m still reading steadily. In my 
teens, Thoreau’s Walden set me towards a rural setting. In the 
‘60s, I came across the many books of J. Krishnamurti that 
caused a break with the Western world culture. The ‘80s brought 
Nisargadatta’s I Am That: Dialogues With Seekers to my attention; 
I’m reading it for the sixth time. 

Finally, I must mention Castaneda’s dozen books concerning 
Mexican Indian Juan Matus and his teachings to become an 
impeccable sorcerer. All of these taught the folly of the Western 
lifestyle and how to get beyond the mind itself. Most of these 
will not be necessary “after the revolution” against capitalism, 
imperialism, and global technology—which may take evolution to 
higher species. 
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Literature should educate or 
entertain, but after the revolution and 
enlightenment, our minds will be purified, 
and we will be unconditioned from our 
present brainwashed state. 


Literature should educate or entertain, but after the revolution 
and enlightenment, our minds will be purified, and we will be 
unconditioned from our present brainwashed state. 

Whether reading is radical or not depends on what is read. If 
it leads to the mutation of total revolution, it is radical. Most of 
the present literary community does not contribute to the small 
radical community. If only we had more literature like the Tao Te 
Ching or John Zerzan’s Against Civilization. —Savi Clough 


Always Coming Home 

Ursula LeGuin’s A/ways Coming Home (1985) is one of the 
most magical books I have ever encountered. In an entirely 
incomparable way it creates a world. It is a distant world that 
becomes intimately present to us as we read, as it stirs the deepest 
longings of our being. With this work LeGuin creates an entirely 
new literary genre, which she calls “the archaeology of the future,” 
and in the process gives us the greatest work of utopian fiction 
ever written. 

Always Coming Home tells the story of the gentle, cooperative 
Kesh, a peaceful valley culture, and the ruthless, aggressive 
Condor people of the mountains. Only 
one person, Stone Telling (later called 
“Woman Coming Home”), has lived 
in both worlds, thereby gaining the 
ability to reveal the true nature of each. 
The central story of the book is hers, 
but it constitutes only a small portion 
of this highly diverse work, which amounts to an anthropological 
sourcebook of a future society, containing the songs, myths, 
legends, tales, life stories, poems, and dramatic works of the Kesh. 
LeGuin collaborated with an artist to create the art, architecture, 
and symbolism of the Kesh. She invented their language, and 
supplies a glossary to help with the numerous esoteric references. 
And finally, she worked with a composer to create their music, 
which is presented on a cassette. 

But the appeal of this book goes far beyond this extraordinary 
creative ingenuity. The artistic whole vastly transcends its parts, 
and conveys a powerful sense of the place, the people, and the 
ethos. LeGuin gives us a moving and inspired account of a 
beautiful, loving, creative, and joyful community. As we discover 
it, our spirit begins the journey. 

In our increasingly cynical age, A/ways Coming Home is 
invaluable for reawakening the utopian imagination, and 
reminding us of the extraordinary human potential for mutual aid, 
creative self-expression, spiritual growth, and communion with 
nature. Ironically, in a fragmented and homogenized world that 
seems more and more like nowhere, we need utopia (literally “no 
place”) to help us find out where we really are. 


The Daodejing 

The Daodejing (circa 500 B.C.) was written by the legendary 
Laozi, the “Old Sage” who tells us not to listen to sages. He is 
certainly one of the greatest philosophers who may or may not 
have existed. Literally, it is the classic (jing) of the way (dao) and 


its power (de). It has taken the world well over two thousand 
years to begin to catch up with its spiritual and ecological wisdom. 

Though this work is sometimes called “mystical,” it does not 
fit into the popular misconception of mysticism. Its goal is not to 
escape from reality, a process that it ruthlessly attacks, but rather 
to bring us more intensely into contact with the realities of nature 
and our own experience. In fact, by questioning the validity of 
our objectifying words, concepts and categories, (“The Dao that 
can be told is not the eternal Dao”) it warns us of how easy it is to 
create a conceptual or logical dream world to protect us from the 
real one. 

‘The Daodejing is one of the primal sources of the yin/yang 
philosophy, which teaches unity-in-diversity and the identity of 
opposities. It is applied to everyday life in the concept of wuwei, 
or doing without doing. Laozi relates it especially to the nature 
of the true sage or ruler. This ruler does not dominate or coerce, 
and, in fact does not even rule, but rather influences through quiet 
example. Such a ruler rejects the “rare treasures” of the wealthy 
and powerful, which merely drive us insane and set us against 
one another. Instead, he or she values what Laozi sees as the 
three authentic treasures: deep love or compassion; simplicity or 
frugality; and humility or non-domination. 

Laozi’s most profound teaching is that if we find these three 
treasures, then our many paths and the great path of nature can be 
one. 


The Age of Desire 

I have never encountered a work of social theory that is as 
beautifully written, as absorbing, and so successful in exploring 
the personal dimension of the political as Joel Kovel’s The 
Age of Desire (1981). In it, Kovel achieves a remarkable and 
unprecedented synthesis of a psychoanalytic view of the psyche, 
a Marxian class analysis, an anarchist critique of the state and 
bureaucracy, an existentialist analysis of alienation, and the 
beginnings of a Blakean mystical critique of civilization. 

‘The work is extraordinary for alternating the most acute 
and sophisticated theoretical analysis with engrossing and 
beautifully written composite case studies. The latter give us a 
vivid sense of lived experience in a capitalist, statist, bureaucratic, 
technological, patriarchal society, conveyed through some 
truly memorable and revelatory characters. Curtis, in “Love 
and Money,” is the obsessively driven, alienated over-achiever, 
suffering from a “neurosis of production.” Sarah, in “Rich Girl,” 
is the narcissistic TV addict, escaping from parental expectations 
through helplessness and passivity, and suffering from a “neurois 
of consumption.” Hector, “The Vigilante,” a victim of family 
violence, poverty, and war, is obsessed with paranoid visions of 
liberating his Puerto Rican people, and is condemned to the 
dreary world of state bureaucratic psychiatry. 

‘The Age of Desire succeeds like no other work in posing 
economic, political and social problems as problems of both social 
institutions and of subjectivity. Kovel offers an acute diagnosis 
of why our society fails to confront its contradictions and instead 
sinks more deeply into the abyss of privatism, narcissism and 
irrationalism. He shows that if we are ever to escape from these 
dead ends, we will need two things: much deeper self-exploration 
and much more serious efforts at social transformation. 

While the nation-state has its “poets laureate,” the laurels, 
the other living things, and, in fact, our whole continent (Turtle 
Island) have for decades had their poetic voice in Gary Snyder. 
Snyder has long been our foremost poet of nature and culture, 


but in The Practice of the Wild (1990) he writes as one of our 
preeminent theorists of bioregionlism. In this work, Snyder 
speaks for the land, not as some abstraction or generality to 
which we owe allegiance, but as the place that we and all our 
fellow members of community of life inhabit. 


The Practice of the Wild 


One of the most powerful aspects of Snyder’s writing is his 
ability to convey a sense that what is most familar, simplest, 
and nearest to us is the most sacred and wondrous. “The truly 
experienced person, the refined person, delights in the ordinary.” 
Snyder urges us to become reacquainted with our home regions 
and locales, and to experience more deeply the way that we 
ourselves and our cultures are an integral self-expression of 
these specific places. His work has been of great importance to 
me in the awakening of my own regional consciousness. While 
I grew up on the banks of the Mississippi and spent many days 
in the marshes, bayous and lakes of our region as a child, my 
awareness of the spiritual significance of the great river, and my 
consciousness of the magnificence of of our swampland bioregion 
grew slowly. No words have resonated more for me than have 
those of Gary Snyder. 

For Snyder, to be “wild” means to be both spontaneous and 
orderly. Wildness is a quality of whatever is free, whether it be 
the wild nature of wilderness, the wild culture of free peoples, 
or the wild mind of all poets and creators. The Practice of the Wild 
is the most eloquent defense of these realms of freedom, and a 
powerful expresion of wild mind at work. 

If we listen to the wisdom of Gary Snyder and keep practicing 
the wild, maybe we'll get good at it—before it’s too late. 

—John Clark 


The Machine Stops 

One reader suggested we reprint “The Machine Stops” by EM 
Forster. Appreciating the excellent suggestion—but lacking the Space to 
reprint the whole story—we offer these short sections from towards the 
end of this highly recommended piece. 


And at last the final horror approached—light began to ebb, 
and she knew that civilization’s long day was closing. 

She whirled around, praying to be saved from this, at any 
rate, kissing the Book, pressing button after button. The uproar 
outside was increasing, and even penetrated the wall. Slowly the 
brilliancy of her cell was dimmed, the reflections faded from the 
metal switches... . 


It was thus that she opened her prison and escaped—escaped 
in the spirit: at least so it seems to me, ere my meditation closes. 
That she escapes in the body—I cannot perceive that. . . 


She burst into tears. 

Tears answered her. 

‘They wept for humanity, those two, not for themselves. ‘They 
could not bear that this should be the end... Man, the flower of 
all flesh, the noblest of all creatures visible, man who had once 
made god in his image, and had mirrored his strength on the 
constellations, beautiful naked man was dying, strangled in the 
garments that he had woven. Century after century had he toiled, 
and here was his reward. 
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Here Comes Success 


By Cara Hoffman 


Just before 1998, he started 
taking advice from the talking 


Crow. 

It started like you might have imagined. The 
crow was perched on a spindly branch near the 
hospital parking lot. It quietly assessed him. 

He was getting his car keys out of his pocket, 
and the crow was drawn in by his smooth 
knuckles as they slid into the denim of his jeans 
and then slid out barely concealing something 
shiny. 

The crow smirked and shifted from one 
claw to the other. It cocked its head to the side 
slightly to get a better look at the youth. A light 
dusty snow covered the asphalt and the cars. 

“Are you allergic to Cipro?” the bird asked. 

The young man, still almost a boy really, 
looked up at it with calm disbelief, already 
thinking what a great story it would make— 
that he thought a crow had asked him if he was 
allergic to Cipro in the hospital parking lot. 

He stood looking at the crow’s body. It 
blinked. After a moment it asked again. “Are 
you allergic to Cipro?” 

“Holy shit” the boy said quickly to himself 
outloud, “This crow has lived near the hospital 
so long it asks those questions doctors ask.” 

A student at the local university, he wanted 
badly to catch the crow. Someone at the hospital 
must know about it—but if he could only catch 
it. 

You see—the boy was still naive about things 
like this. 

“Well?” the crow asked “Have you Jolisted 
the pincheti-mole sorrel?” 

“Ah!” the youth thought. “He just puts 
sounds together!” And he was delighted. 

“Out in the Christmas-ridden stream beds,” 
the crow said to him seriously. Now he was 
just having some fun with the boy. “Hmmm? 
Housecat?” the crow prompted blinking twice. 

“Are you really talking?” the boy asked. He 
was still holding the keys in his fist. 

“Yes,” said the crow. “If you are allergic to 
Cipro, taking three pills a day will kill you in no 
time.” 

The boy pulled a brown prescription bottle 
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with a white sticker label from his pocket and looked at it. “I've never taken this 
before,” he told the crow. 

“Well, it could be overkill. Don’t risk it.” Cipro was something the crow didn’t 
like—he would rather people did not take penicillin at all. “Get some over the 
counter stuff instead,” he told the boy. 

And the boy did. 

His father was not happy about the crow. 

“Son, why would you listen to that crow? Now you know the kinds of lives they 
lead give them a certain perspective that is—hey lookah, I’m serious. I’m telling you 
they live their lives without regard for others. They just. They just do not have the 
same capacity for moral judgment.” 

Several months after shaking his respiratory infection, he graduated from 
college. And the crow was there, perched in the sunshine, on a folding wooden 
chair outside a red and white tent. It looked a little fatter than it had in winter. 

The boy had come to like the crow because it gave him advice that was practical 
and seemed to work immediately. The crow could see beyond all the petty 
superficialities that normally hold people back. It had an otherworldly voice, a look 
of keen reflective intelligence, and best of all, it could fly. 

There were, in fact, many crows at the graduation. Because of course that coming 
of age is when crows begin talking to men. 

His father had never been spoken to by a crow, despite his serious opinion on the 
topic. “They're opportunists,” he reminded his son again on that bright and windless 
day. “They prey upon those of us who are having difficulties.” 

His father could not reconcile that a child of his would listen to a crow, a bird 
that would have no trouble picking the organs out of another animal. He did 
not think, as many did, that the deer, woodchucks, turtles, raccoons, foxes, and 
possums would be dead soon anyway—and that crows provided a valuable service by 
removing their remains. He didn’t like the idea of eating the dead. 

The crow did not know the boy’s father and did not care. The crow knew what it 
liked and didn’t like. 

The boy’s stepfather had been talked to by crows. “Yeah, yeah, yeah, of course.” 
He said. “You know people seem to like crows because of their voices and naturally 
we as humans are impressed with flight—but after a while this predictable pattern 
emerges in what they tell you. You just get tired of it.” 

The boy’s brother had spent his entire adult life in proximity to crows but none 
had ever spoken to him. At one point—curious and feeling slighted by the birds 
he attempted to capture a crow’s voice—by leaving a tape recorder next to a dead 
squirrel in the yard. But no luck. The crows did not speak to him. They saw there 
was no need for speech. Their connection to him was more direct 

“I wouldn't buy that Volvo,” the crow told the boy that next summer. “Buy a 
Gremlin.” 

Later in the week, the crow stopped in to tell him to buy some lighter fluid and 
a pack of navy-cut cigarettes, and to apply for work at all the major pharmaceutical 
companies—or maybe with the state department. 

When the boy asked why, the crow simply said “Ver-gunk,” cocked its head to 
the side, and shifted its weight from one claw to the other. Enamored by the crow’s 
sense of humor the boy went and bought the lighter fluid. 

That fall, the crow suggested the boy accept the job at Merck. “I see the fools 
who don’t take those jobs all the time,” it told him. “I mean flying around, I see 
them. They're piss-kittens. Not like you.” It meowed like a cat. Then it laughed for 


the first time, a strange sound like choking. 
“Yeah,” his sister said. “They talked to me. 








All through the 80’s mostly about how bad birth nce h iS 
control is. And how I should buy a motorcycle, 

and always this shit about walking home after , 

late shift through the alley way. Oh! Andthebig OWT, the Lie 


smoking campaign—why just smoke cigarettes 

when you can smoke cigarettes and inhale End- eg 
dust? And some major deal about hitch hiking— lec 1G¢ 
always pushing for hitch hiking, never wear the 
life jacket. Only drink well gin. Stay in school, 
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sleep outside. Work for General Electric. Preach, Wwke “< ; i} ic WW 
preach, preach, preach, preach. I thought they’d 
never shut up.” ‘ - 

“And I was lucky too,” she continued “Usually {At iW" k 1s d 1G 
they start talking to girls when you're like around 
eight years old. Fuck, man. What a fucking distraction.” 

“I didn’t know they talked to women,” the boy said. He was skeptical of unintelligible or reciting the daily Nasdaq report, 
her characterization. She was prone to saying things like “to succeed is to punctuated by a choking laugh. 
fail” which never quite sounded right. Its strange voice would ring out from the corner 

“They talk to women,” she said, seeing his belief. “They have to. Ask mom. of the bar, or at the grocery store, over the sounds of 
I read somewhere they were obligated to under contract. ” traffic as it flew next to the cab. 

Once the boy had an office of his own, the crow would perch on the ledge “You are my song,” it said to the boy, “my song of 
outside his window saying things like “chicka-chicka-chicka,” and “How hunger. And I am going to eat the world. I am going 
many kids did you kill today?” It also sang. The hollow otherworldly voice to eat the world, now that you're here to digest it for 
possessed a kind of matter-of-fact menacing cheer. me. With you in my belly, I am a god.” 


Every morning it would peck sharply at the window and wink at the 
boy. It would fly next to him after work was over, chanting something 








A Revolution without Enemies: 
Allen Ginsberg & the Poetics of Psychedelic Anarchism 


by Anu Bonobo 


Croatan 










n experimental rant titled “Radical Poetry, Heretical 
Ae and the Psychedelic Revolution” provided 

he germ and genesis for this rambling, review-essay. 
I delivered that sermon in my over-the-top Reverend Bonobo 
mode for a gathering in western North Carolina called “Croatan.” 
Held in late April 2006, the event featured lectures by the likes 
of scientist and scholar of mind-altering substances Dennis 
McKenna (brother of the late Terence McKenna), late nights of 
electronic dance music, and thunderous spring rains that sprayed 
us all with epic torrents. 

Bringing my bias that ravers, psytrance deejays, and general 
devotees of dance parties had forsaken social revolution, I 
resuscitated my faith in the freaky by fomenting connections 
between communal tripping and collective transformation. 
Returning to the radical activist milieu, I realized that my co- 
revolutionaries remain unconvinced that ingesting a substance 
and gyrating ‘til dawn could have any impact on the general 
insurrection. With both audiences in mind, this essay was born. 

At the April party-as-practicum, the organizers invoked the 
idea of Croatan as first envisioned by Hakim Bey in the Temporary 


Autonomous Zone, and then, by many more authors in Gone to 
Croatan: Origins of. ‘North American Dropout Culture, edited by 
Ron Sakolsky and James Koehnline. Since few of the festival’s 
participants had read these texts, I chose to reference them like 
the weekend’s literary mascots, recommending and raising them 
like black flags over the hallucinatory proceedings. 

As Bey tells it, some of the first colonial settlers who came 
to this continent rejected the imperialist imperative and 
became “gray eyed” Indians who “opted for chaos over the 
appalling miseries of serfing for the plutocrats.” This chaos, of 
course, differs from what the fear-mongers mean when they 
condemn chaos: this chaos combines wildness, organic ecstasy, 
wilderness, and an unkempt and untrammeled riot of green 
beauty. Always a rejection of slavery and subjugation, chaos is 
anarchy before ideology. Few things have captured this primordial 
impulse in the modern world like the psychedelic experience, and 
I find it resonant with the “origins of American dropout culture” 
impulses expressed by Bey and expanded upon in the Sakolsky- 
Koehnline anthology. 


We are all one 

Since Tim Leary still steals most of the headlines—and many 
of them bad—for psychedelic proselytizing in the ‘60s, I thought 
Allen Ginsberg deserved his due as one of Leary’s most articulate 
defenders, colleagues, and fellow-travelers. Ginsberg’s shameless 
integrity and sultry innocence offer charismatic counterpoint to 
Leary’s more superficial and self-serving crusades for psychedelic 
freedom. 

Reviewing the new Leary biography in a recent issue of the 
Nation, Neal Pollack portends that today “it’s harder than ever to 
swallow the idea that mind-altering drug use could transform our 
staggering society.” My thesis pursues another possibility—at the 
same time I realize that Pollack has a point and that many of the 
younger psychonauts I encounter at festivals fail to focus on the 
revolutionary force flavoring their recreational mindfood. 

Ginsberg’s old words give new juice to the eternal debate about 
the social implications of the cultural rituals shared by those who 
imbibe power plants and pills—reminding us that LSD “teaches 
one not to cling to anything, including LSD.” For Ginsberg as 
for me, insights gained in the Gaian mind of great visions have 
the inherent but often unrealized potential to renovate daily life 
forever—and this notion is inextricably linked to poetry and 
spirituality. While the psychedelic warrior’s mission to change 
consciousness begins with psychological combat on an internal 
battlefield, Ginsberg never avoided more public confrontations 
with history—what he called “a vast conspiracy to impose one 
level of mechanical consciousness on mankind and exterminate all 
manifestations of that unique part of human sentience.” 

All the Ginsberg quotes come from the Barry Miles biography 
and two indispensable, posthumous volumes of prose that I 


While the psychedelic warrior’s mission to change consciousness begins 
with psychological combat on an internal battlefield, 
Ginsberg never avoided more public confrontations. 
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finally picked up last spring, 
even though both were 
published around the turn- 
of-the-century, shortly 

after Ginsberg’s death in 
1997—Deliberate Prose: 
Selected Essays, 1952-1995 
and Spontaneous Mind: 
Selected Interviews, 1958- 
1996. While Ginsberg will 
always be known best as a 
poet, these two texts reveal 
his prose voice in essay and 
interview form to be as lucid 
and liberating as anything 
in his innumerable volumes 
of verse. Like his spiritual 
mentors Whitman and Blake, 
Ginsberg would never confine 
his poetics to the prison of 
short-sighted definitions 
concerning genre and 
category. 

As articulated by 
surrealists and 
Situationists, poetry 
occurs at the moment 
desire erupts to dissolve 
the boundary between 
art and life—so much 
more than stanzas and 
thyme schemes. Or, as 
Lautréamont suggested, 
“Poetry must be made 
by all.” Ginsberg’s statement to the underground press after 
the summer 1968 protests outside the Democratic National 
Convention in Chicago was called “All is Poetry.” To Vaneigem, 
poetry equaled revolt equaled radical self-management, where 
pleasure and attraction are the only basis for meaningful work. 
Most utopians see turning work into poetry as the bliss-based 
infrastructure for creating the new society. Following 19" century 
philosopher Charles Fourier, Peter Lamborn Wilson describes this 
new world as a place where “our quotidian routine has the same 
texture as your highest adventure.” 

If all is poetry, if everything's sacred, then everything’s sacred 
poetry—even the mundane, concrete, toxic tourist-traps of plastic 
utopias and paved-over wilds. This logic, of course, has lead to 
preposterous hypotheses of numinous nonsense. But at the same 
time, if one is to believe the basic postulates of everything from 
quantum physics to chaos science, from eastern philosophies 
to the North American, indigenous world-view, the seemingly 
sappy slogan that we are all one is truer than truth. Abandoning 
the poison of hyperrational materialism, ignoring the annoying 
appropriations of new age charlatans, and accepting inherited 
wisdom that is both intuitively and intellectually irresistible leads 
us to both shocking and comforting conclusions. 

Ginsberg imported the conversation on the psychedelic 
experience into poetic form. Admitting that he wrote not only 
about his experiences tripping, Ginsberg would compose whole 
poems while stoned on various substances. While it was still legal, 





In his famous Playboy interview, Ginsberg cited 
a psychiatrist who noted how LSD “inhibits 
conditioned reflexes” and argued, “That’s what’s 
really significant—and so political—about LSD. 
That’s why there’s what’s called an acid revolution, 
as well as why police are against its use.” 


Ginsberg was given LSD -25 
in 1959 by Gregory Bateson 
at the Mental Research 
Institute in Palo Alto. The 
results were discussed with 
his father and shared with his 
readers in the visionary verse 
of “Lysergic Acid,” included 
in Kaddish and Other Poems, 
first published by City Lights 
in 1961. “This drug seems 

to automatically produce 

a mystical experience,” he 
reported to his father. In a 
trance, he visited a “Coleridge 
world of Kubla Khan” and 
saw “Hindu-type Gods 
dancing on themselves.” 

With the raving epiphanies 
that Ginsberg and others 
achieved while on acid and 
within what he called “the 
ocean of heaven,” we become 

“one giant breathing 

being—one giant beating 

being that we are a part 
of and which we always 
forget that we are together 
the God of the universe.” 
A decade later, he was 
still promoting LSD’s 
liberatory potential. 

In his famous Playboy 
interview, he cited a psychiatrist who noted how the drug 
“inhibits conditioned reflexes” and argued, “That’s what’s really 
significant—and so political—about LSD. That’s why there’s 
what's called an acid revolution, as well as why police are against 
its use.” 

While Ginsberg’s commentary during the interview itself 
doesn’t seem infused with medicine of any kind, he responded 
with detail when asked to discuss the LSD experience. 

“What does a trip feel like? A creeping sensation comes over 
your body, a change in the planetary nature of your mammal 
eyeballs and hearing orifices. Then comes a sudden realization 
that you're a spirit inhabiting a vast animal body containing 
giant apertures, holes, circulatory systems, interior canals and 
mysterious back alleys of the mind. Any one of these back alleys 
can be explored for a long, long way.” 

As he elaborates in illuminated tangents, the revelatory 
refrain—however worded—remains a constant: “At the height 
of the acid experience, your mind’s the same mind that’s always 
existed in all people at all times in all places: This is the Great 
Mind—the very mind men call God. Then comes a fascinating 
suspicion: Is this mind what they call God or what they used to 
call the Devil? Here’s where a bum trip may begin—if you decide 
it’s a demonic Creator. You get hung up wondering whether he 
should exist or not.” 
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Breaking open the head 

Ginsberg’s public and profound statements were confirmed 
by the exploratory masses in internal cathedrals of cacophonous 
beauty and beatific terror. But by the late 1960s and early 70s, 
many cultural critics—parroting government propaganda— 
dismissed this kind of transcendent transparency as outrageous 
hippy claptrap; today’s naysayers would simply snub similar 
pronouncements as obsolete hippy claptrap. 

In the astonishingly deep and reality-defying book Breaking 
Open the Head, even our contemporary, latter day, journalistic 
psychonaut Daniel Pinchbeck seeks an exacting distance from the 
myth of ‘60s excess. 

With adequate respect for the sincerity of those who would 
“freak freely,” he nonetheless champions the dismissive party 
line: “The 1960s pursuit of shamanic knowledge was too shallow, 
too uninformed, to succeed. Products of a consumer culture, 
the hippies and flower children tended to treat psychedelics and 
spirituality as new commodities.” 

The standard case concerning how the consumer economy 
diminishes and commodifies everything—now more than it 
did in the 1960s, of course—is without refute. Yet, Pinchbeck’s 
desires to disconnect from his psychedelic forefathers may exceed 
the credibility of the “pathetic clown act” argument he makes to 

malign at least some of his organic predecessors. The legacy left by 
the so-called “hippies” deserves the primary research of intimate 
conversations—not media-friendly condemnations as superficial as 
what the critique argues the hippies were. 

Here in Tennessee, we have the benefit of knowing many elders 
who came here 35-years ago, wide-eyed and wild—to be the new 
world as part of The Farm’s dedicated fusion of the spiritual and 
psychedelic. Many of these postmodern refugees from the hippie 
revolution of their youth defy the blanket generational criticisms 
that crusty young critics make. 

While too quick to paint the paisley door black with his 
biggest brush, Daniel Pinchbeck understands better than most 
writers working today how the psychedelic and the social can be 
recombined to cast new lights on the dusk of capitalist civilization 
as his Burning Man dispatches from the Nevada desert delineate. 
When discussing the nature of consciousness and the borderless 
epiphanies of mind expansion, Pinchbeck can do the pretentiously 
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woo-woo prance better than most New Age priests. But his 
conclusions bare the teeth we need to chew on the coming decline. 
Likening the communal weight of living in a “globally 
destructive empire” to “demonic possession on a vast scale,” 
Pinchbeck calls multinational corporations “ambiguous sentient 
entities that prefer to act outside human control.” According to 
the “occult” nature of these institutions and their “mythological 
symbols,” he sees capitalism’s goal as the “transformation of the 
earth into a non-human wasteland.” Echoing the exhortations 
of Ginsberg at his most prophetic, Pinchbeck asks, “Where will 
we find shamans powerful enough to suck the spiritual poison 
from our social body and vomit it out for us? Wizards who can 
tame these demons? Visionaries who can point the way forward? 
Unlikely as it seems, we have become our own shamans, wizards, 
and seers. As spiritual warriors, we must take responsibility for 
the plight of our species. To break the spell of our culture’s death- 
trap deceptions and hypnotic distractions, we need the courage to 
confront what lies behind the open doors of our own minds.” 

One of Ginsberg’s many gifts to us is that he did not segregate 
the battle against this society from the war within our souls, 
including the dark place where we see that the enemy is ourselves 
and is an illusion. 

What if we would collectively—with or without drugs— 
uncover the biosocial reality of unique sameness and interminable 
interconnectedness? Would we discover that the psychedelic, 
shamanic sensibility is, in fact, factual on a level more authentic 
than our approximate notions of authenticity itself? 

Blake—who proclaimed in the Marriage of Heaven and 
Hell that “man has no body distinct from his soul” and that 
“everything that lives is holy’—would likely agree with such 
a crushing indictment of dualism and dreary materialism. In 
the preface to Gone to Croatan, Ron Sakolsky proposes, “If we 
can question the division of our world into the categories of 
‘civilization’ and ‘barbarism,’ then we have begun to question all 
forms of hierarchy.” 

Those who cling to strictly oppositional ideologies of radical 
resistance might take issue with such a sweeping collapse of 
any us-versus-them dialectic. What if questioning “all forms of 
hierarchy” included challenging the stance of moral superiority 
adopted in radical circles by those who claim righteousness as a 
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badge and use it as a bludgeon on anyone who disagrees? 
Without a higher synthesis, without a way out from this 
either-or dance, we see an almost infantile attachment to moral 
authority, the preschool preoccupation with absolutist notions 
of right and wrong that lead to fanaticism and fundamentalism. 
Since any constructed binary from light-versus-dark to self-versus- 
other requires placing one side on top, any dualistic thinking, 
then, is inherently hierarchical. When people adhere to a vision 
of revolution that requires enemies, they see themselves as always 
justified, as the perennially oppressed underdog, focusing on the 
hierarchy without and ignoring the hierarchy within—their own 


sense of ethical pre-eminence. 


As we live through the tumult and terror of today, we need 
colleagues and comrades and loving companions to join us on the 
adventure of abolishing the society that abolishes adventure—not 
new reasons to purge friends from the club after verbal jousting 


over ideological minutiae. 


Life should be ecstasy 


In psychedelics or poetics, in spirituality or anarchism, I’m 
not looking for ¢e answer or any answer—only tempting options 
and tantalizing offers. A quest that seeks she answer, I’m afraid, 
begins with the wrong kind of questions. Yet we seek in heretical 
religion, radical poetry, and psychedelic revolution what people 
have always sought in sex, drugs, and rock and roll: unencumbered 


JOY: 


Even an enlightened hedonism freaks out the rigid, repressed, 
monastic, and self-righteously ascetic set that loves to lecture the 
rebels as to how widespread collective sobriety would bring the 
revolution sooner. Ginsberg always rejected such self-induced 


mass misery and reiterated his most 
irrepressible themes: “Life should 
be ecstasy. We need life styles of 
ecstasy and social forms appropriate 
to whatever ecstasy is available for 
whoever wants it.” To Ginsberg, the 
pleasure paradigm is the program. 
“We need a million children saints,” 
he demanded, “adept at high 
unhexings, technological vaudeville, 
thythmic behaviors, hypnotic 
acrobatics, street trapeze artists, 
naked circus vibrations—magic 
politics to exorcise the police state.” 
For Ginsberg, this is what’s practical: 
“ecological reconstruction and the 
achievement of clear ecstasy as a 
social condition.” Such a simultaneous 
focus on earth and earthiness terrifies 
the teetotalers that inhabit even the 
most alternative of cultural enclaves. 
Of course, we expect such well- 
lubricated rhetoric to rile the crude 
curses of the christocrats, but what of 
the fundamentalist leftists? We need a 
counterargument to counter Theodore 
Roszak’s antiseptic critique that our 
medicine-made mystical aspirations 
are nothing more than what he calls 
a “counterfeit infinity,” a religious 
commodity, a pseudospiritual fantasy 


The Making of a Counterculture and numerous other books are 
brilliant on so nfany other levels, Roszak puts quotes around the 


Roszak called Timothy Leary’s mysticism a mystique, relegating 


the illusory status of “private little trips” that have “nothing to do 
with radical social or cultural attitudes.” 

Even if the manna of mind-altering is a private indulgence 
as Roszak and too many others insist, even if the psychedelic 
expedition is more shortcut and sham than shamanic journey, 
even if all recreational drugs are just a calculated conspiracy to 
keep the masses stoned and politically impotent, we still might 
need a revolution to protect our prerogative to experiment. 

To this day, an antithesis to the experimental and experiential 
path postulates that any inspiration or insurrectionary altitude 


induced by a substance is somehow a sordid soulfulness, a second- 


rate spirituality, a bargain-basement buddhahood. Of course, 


such as yoga and tai chi, and so much more can also help people 
elevate consciousness. 

But the judgment that those who want to face the mind- 
expanded mystery through particular substances are merely too 


while altered and ecstatic states achieved through non-chemical 
means are amazing unto themselves, they are not necessarily the 
same as the psychedelic journeys. Unfortunately, advocates of 
the former too often employ a moral barometer when lambasting 





itis a multiple million eyed monster 

it is hidden in all its elephants and selves 

it hummeth in the electric typewriter 

it is electricity connected to itself, if it hath wires 
itis a vast Spiderweb 

—Lysergic Acid, opening lines, June 1959 
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in a pharmacological package. An important, radical writer whose 
words “psychedelic revolution” to signal his disdain and principled 
denial of the transformative power that the hippies found in acid. 


the idea of a revolution based on turning-on and blowing minds to 


aerobic exercise, focused meditation, careful breathwork, body arts 


lazy to try the other methods belies a moralistic bias that rejects or 
refuses to understand the depth of the drug experience. Moreover, 
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those who choose drugs for sacramental 
reasons. 

Even while imbibing powerful 
intoxicants does not guarantee instant 
or even gradual change at the personal 
or political level, many still find an 
intrinsically anti-authoritarian quality 
within these experiences. Ginsberg 
asserted: “If acid helps people see through 
conditioned hallucinations, then acid’s a 
threat to such police states as now exist in 
America and Russia.” The late psychedelic 
crusader Terence McKenna corroborated 
such claims, “Psychoactive drugs . . . 
challenge the modern idea of the ego and 
its inviolability and control structures. In 
short, encounters with psychedelic plants 
throw into question the entire world view 
of the dominator culture.” These bold 
hypotheses are more than hippy hype— 
they suggest an inherently anarchic kernel 
in the psychoactive coinage. 


consciousness.” Without naming it communal anarchy—or what 
the Living Theater called the Beautiful Nonviolent Anarchist 
Revolution—it sure sounds like both. 

After living cloistered lives in the cells of modern tedium, after 
too much television and telephone or mediocrity and microwave, 
after a life where what passes as spiritual truth is more like a 
faked orgasm for the jaded soul, the psychedelic moment can open 
a wide window on the world, different worlds, more beautiful 
revolutionary heavens and more terrifying reactionary hells. 


God is an earthquake 

Indeed, the psychedelic life is not all love and light, incense and 
peppermints, gnomes and nirvana. Much hubbub has been made 
about the self-induced insanity of the bad trip, a self-made misery 
borne of miscalculations of dose, context, and psychological 
predilection. As real as these torturous, brain-ripping travails in 
the darkest cave of our mental mortality can be, they cannot really 
be called “bad trips” by the serious practitioner. 

Visionary artist Alex Grey—whose accomplished, intricate 
renderings are overtly the product of a psychedelic world view— 
warns about the weirdness one might find in the divine matrix. In 


Religion as heresy varies from all systemized and 
standardized beliefs. Heresy means “to choose.” 


The mystical experience, if anything, 
offers a gargantuan glimpse of the 
possible. And often, we need to describe 
the possible in practical as well as poetic 
terms. Pressed by the Playboy interviewer 
to define his vision as socialism, 
collectivism, or anarchy, Ginsberg 
retorted, “Those are just words, To say 
that nature’s resources—sun, water, and 
air—should be available to all makes 
more sense.” 

Further into the discussion of actual 
solutions, Ginsberg gave his version 
of what a new world might include: 
decentralized society, economy, and “new 
forms of social credit”; “organic Adamic 
communes”; “healthy foods” and “seasonal 
and communal rituals” to “respect the 
sacred body of the land we inhabit”; 
“enlarged variant family structures’; 

“the reorganization of educational 
systems in order to provide proper 
training in nonconditioned, spontaneous 
consciousness”; the end of “hang-ups like 
fear of death, sexual obsession, and either 
love or hate for the American flag.” To 
summarize, Ginsberg implored, “Progress 
requires abolition of race ego, national 
ego, boundaries: it requires planet-citizen 
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The Mission of Art, he explores this problem found in a saccharine 
softening of the mind-bending blow: “The mystical experience 

is not some dreamy fantasy, as anybody who has been there can 
agree. In his book The Idea of the Holy, Rudolf Otto writes of the 
‘mysterium tremendum, the experience of losing control and 

of awe, dread, and terror when confronting the transcendental. 
This is something that a lot of New Age artists and musicians 
forget about. As Rabbi Hillel said, ‘God is not just flowers and 
bird songs, God is an earthquake. One is shaken to the core and 
the ‘little self” dies (rarely permanently).” After the self of selfish 
conformity to the consumer culture dies, a radical awareness can 
awaken from the amnesiac ashes and usher in universally selfless 
selves no longer slumbering in the nightmare of history. 

Such notions have an inevitably religious component. If we're 
going to invoke religion, it’s so important to invoke the idea of a 
Heretical Religion. I’ve borrowed this idea from Peter Lamborn 
Wilson, inspired by his work on the margins of Islam in the books 
Scandal and Sacred Drift. 

Religion as heresy varies from all systemized and standardized 
beliefs. Heresy means “to choose.” According to Wilson, this 
inherently poetic project is a “cooperative venture among world 
heretics, rebels, artists, visionaries” and cannot be “based on 
theology or politics or any other one dimensional grid.” 

Obviously, one seeker’s revelation is another cynic’s 
abomination. Eternal epiphanies get rewritten as code. To 
the neopagan, the only code is “Harming none, do as you 
will.” For the radical Christian, the communist egoist, and 
the veteran psychonaut, “loving your neighbor as yourself” is 
easy after any mystical moment because you do not see your 


own or your neighbor's separation from the cosmic self. Such 
duality-dissolving and divinely dialectical anti-dogma lead 
us to the synthesis that steeps religion in the elixir of its own 
disappearance. 

Heretical religion might mean playful and purposeful deviance 
and defiance within a religion—here, I’m thinking of the 
renegade mystics within established denominations who regularly 
drop revolutionary thought-bombs on their peers in the pews. 
Religious Heresy might mean the passionate devotion to variety, 
freedom, choice. So devoted are we to freedom, we might call it a 
kind of pious promiscuity or promiscuous piety. 


“Though the noble impetuosity of 
confrontation by some New Leftists 
may seem appropriate to a situation 
in which long-haired angels are 
surrounded by pigs, the problem 
remains: how to cast the Devil from 
the hearts of swine?” 


The stadium-nature of the postmodern megachurch is religion 
as mass-media spectacle. Imagine a first century Gnostic getting 
lost in an amphitheater like that. At our festivals, heretical 
religion is for participating clergy only, where our religion might 
compel us to jettison believing in god for actually being god. This 
beatitude in becoming is a blossoming of our goddess-buddha- 
mary-christ-dionysus nature—it feels like yoga, breathing, 
dancing, fucking. That groovy blooming—dynamically colorful 
and dizzy like Godfrey Reggio’s celluloid—certainly comprises 
a central component in our fascination with the psychedelic, the 
tantric, the shamanic. 


Reversing the apocalypse 


Undoubtedly, based largely on his mystic, mantra-moaning 
mania, some people saw Allen Ginsberg as a simplistic and syrupy 
prophet in the Timothy Leary vein, and as such, they could not 
take him seriously as a poet. 

As early as 1961, Ginsberg responded to the collective rejection 
of Beat wisdom by the literary and journalistic establishment 
with an almost evangelical fury: “That these horrible monsters 
who do nothing but talk, teach, write crap and get in the way of 
poetry, have been accusing us, poets, of lack of ‘values’ as they call 
it is enough to make me vow solemnly (for the second time) that 
I'm going to stop even trying to communicate coherently to the 
majority of the academic, journalistic, mass media and publishing 
trade and leave them stew in their own juice of ridiculous messy 
ideas... . But alas the square world will never and has never stopt 
bugging the hip muse.” 

Of course, Ginsberg never stopped. He communicated quite 
coherently to the United States Senate about the benefits of 
LSD in 1966, helplessly hoping to keep it legal. He consented to 
interviews with conservative commentators on national television 
and shared intimate details of his pansexual sluttiness with 
puritanical audiences. To study the frank, fearless disclosures 


concerning promiscuous gay sex, 
mind-altering drugs, and magical 
anarchy that Ginsberg gave the 
straight, conservative, uptight 
media during the days of J. Edgar 
Hoover and COINTELPRO 
should give hope to contemporary 
rebels facing our own fears of being 
spied on, infiltrated, and otherwise 
harassed by the undercover creeps 
who support the endless war on 
everything based in the brutal 
Bush agenda. 

If we want to undo the 
dire reality of ecological and 
military destruction, we must be 
proponents of love and change. But 
can we really make a revolution 
with pills and prayers, potions and 
poems? 

In 1969, Ginsberg considered 
the problem of revolutionary 
tactics in the following manner, a 
magickal approach that I think is 
worthy of considering once again: 
“Although a minority is aware 
what the next step is, what about 
the majority who are plunged in 
darkness, flood, apocalypse, and 
destruction? How to redeem these 
‘ignorant armies’ who clash by 
night from their own bad karma?” 

Already, Ginsberg crystallized 
the quandary that placed his 
Weatherpeople contemporaries in 
an ethical quarantine. What to do 
when the moral minority wants 
to redeem the ignorant majority? 
Ginsberg confronted the question 
that troubles anarchists still: 
“Violent confrontation? Violence 
begets violence. Revolutionary 
violence begets fascist tyranny. 

So, though the noble impetuosity 
of confrontation by some New 
Leftists may seem appropriate to 
a situation in which long-haired 
angels are surrounded by pigs, the 
problem remains: how to cast the 
Devil from the hearts of swine?” 

Ginsberg followed with his 
concept of a mystical cure: “Since 
we're in an apocalyptic situation, 
old historical dialectics no longer 
apply. I prophesy that the only 
way to reverse the apocalypse is 
white magic, since the apocalypse 
itself is incarnate black magic. 
What would be the effect of 
total sacramental harmonious 
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From pie-wielding pranksters creaming creeps with 
banana cream to the Center for Tactical Magic’s 
tricksterly tactics, street theater is the place where acid- 
flavored antics have always married anarchy. 


shamanistic ritual prayer magic massively performed in the 
American or Russian political theater?” 

Are we any less troubled today? If any human can be called 
“swine” in the sense that the 60s’ radicals meant when they said 
“off the pigs,” it’s the puny-minded punishers who pummel the 
earth and imprison her defenders. At least today, we have the 
benefit of a majority of people the world over acknowledging 
the severity of the ecological crisis. Each day that passes in 
the automobile-centric culture that Henry Miller dubbed the 
“air-conditioned nightmare,” the planet burns itself towards 
meltdown through mass resource extraction and consumption on 
an incalculable scale. Kurt Vonnegut puts it bluntly in a recent 
interview with Rolling Stone: “We have destroyed our entire 
planet over transportation-whoopee.” 

While I’m not ready to join Vonnegut’s “humans are a mistake” 
eviction of evolution, who can blame him for suggesting such in a 
culture driven by drivers of SUVs and breeders of large families. 
You may not believe in magick—but at least admit you'd accept 
some sorcery if it showed up tomorrow to put the oil-pushers out- 
of-business. 

Consider what I learned the other day doing research on the 
Green Scare: the vehicles that jailed earth-warrior Jeff Luers 
destroyed in a symbolic, desperate, and heroic act of defiance were 
rebuilt and resold. A car is reborn! That’s how sacred property is 
to those who have sold our common ancestor—the land—for the 
temporary thrill of cruising on pavement at 80 miles per hour. 

As early as the late 1970s, Ginsberg reckoned that redeeming 
America was a “lost cause,” quoting Kerouac’s dictum that “it 
doesn’t matter.” Invoking Dostoyevsky, Ginsberg confronted such 
millennial despair: “Free from hope and fear, the great liberation 
doesn’t deny our delight in the ‘sticky little leaves of spring,’ a 
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green insight that once saved the despairing hero of a Russian 


novel. This ‘Hopelessness’ is not the same as pathogenic despair, it 
means freedom from egocentric preconception.” 

Such a fatal unmooring from faith in any future may free us 
to do the magickal street theater of our time. From pie-wielding 
pranksters creaming creeps with banana cream to the Center for 
Tactical Magic's tricksterly tactics, street theater is the place where 
acid-flavored antics have always married anarchy. Pinchbeck 
distills this notion thusly: “Abbie Hoffman's LSD-inspired insight 
was to take the logic of Ginsberg’s surreal poetry and transform 
it into direct actions, media events that mocked and undermined 
the structuring logic of capitalism. Acid taught him that ‘action 
was the only reality.’ When the Yippies burned money on Wall 
Street it was a reverse magic trick in which they took the dollar’s 
symbolic value and nullified it, turning bills back into paper 
scraps, mocking money’s occult power.” 

Such a daring endeavor as dancing into the halls of power to 
proclaim the moneyless, propertyless, psychedelic jubilee should 
not be parodied and petrified by mass unconsciousness. Only 
Ginsberg’s fearless and reckless demeanor demanded the attention 
of a generation. 

In 1966, he went to a Unitarian church to preach his 
preposterous gospel: “I propose, then, that everybody including 
the President and his and our vast hordes of generals, executives, 
judges, and legislators of these States go to nature, find a kindly 
teacher or Indian peyote chief or guru guide and assay their 
consciousness with LSD ... Then, I prophesy, we will all have seen 
some ray of glory or vastness beyond our conditioned social selves, 
beyond our government, beyond America even, that will unite us 
into a peaceable community.” 

—Pumpkin Hollow, bolo bonobo, April-August 2006 
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The Amish, “Obnoxious Machinery,” 
& Community: an exchange 


Dear Fifth Estate, 

When I saw the cover of FE which 
promised an article on the Amish and 
Anarchists, it piqued my interest. I live 
in Amish country, Pennsylvania. An Old 
Order Amish family are my next door 
neighbors. 

I appreciate many of the overall points 
made in Peter Lamborn Wilson’s article, 
but I wonder if he actually knows any real 
Amish. I don’t mean to be disrespectful, but 
the Amish aren’t the quaint luddites that 
the Lancaster tourist industry would have 
you believe. So, I'd like to share my experi- 
ences. 

The Amish family next to me so far have 
seven kids, and I’m sure they're not done 
yet. She’s looking pale and thin. The Amish 
don’t get many converts, so women become 
baby factories. The Amish are known for 
how badly they treat “their” women and 
“their” animals. 

I was recently at my Amish neighbor’s 
and watched as she kicked the dog out of 
her way. My friend rescued an abused and 
neglected horse from her Amish neighbor 
and has spent lots of time and money restor- 
ing the horse’s health. 

Wilson rightly discusses the key to 
Amish autonomy as economic self-suf- 
ficiency, but let’s look at how they make 
their money. Lancaster County is known 
as the puppy mill center of the east, due to 
the Amish. This is the factory farming of 
dogs—just like factory farming hogs, poul- 
try, etc.—with all the problems of factory 
farming: neglect, abuse, and the exploita- 
tion of dogs, including killing unwanted, 
unsold, “unusable” dogs and dishonesty in 
selling puppies to naive consumers and pet 
stores. Even economic self-sufficiency can 
be the worst form of capitalism. 

These Old Order Amish do have tele- 
phones in their barns and outbuildings. 
‘They may not have computers, but they'll 
pay others to do their computer work—for 
example, to sell their puppy mill dogs 
over the internet. No, they don’t have 
cars, but there’s a whole industry here 
for “Amish hauling’—people who 
make their living from driving the 
Amish around in vans when horse and 
buggy transportation won't do. I have 
a friend who took an Amish family on 
vacation to Niag-a Falls a few years 
back. 


No, they don’t have their own electric- 
ity, but they don’t mind using someone 
else’s. Our neighbors requested that we let 
them keep their freezer at our place; we're 
off the grid, so it wasn’t feasible. Besides, 
we're vegetarians, and they would fill it 
with the carcasses of the deer they killed 
(whom I considered friends). 

‘They use compressed air to pump 
water—the system runs on a diesel engine. 
‘The huge contraption is so noisy it wakes 
me up in the morning, and the toxic ex- 
haust fills the valley in which I live. 

Their horses pull gasoline-powered 
implements for baling hay and for spray- 
ing pesticides. Yes, they do use pesticides 
and herbicides. Their farming practices 
are not organic. Some have been growing 
genetically-modified tobacco. They also use 
plastic “mulch.” At the end of the season, 
my neighbor pulls up acres and acres of 
this agricultural plastic, piles it up, and 
burns it, creating huge amounts of dioxin 
in the air (no smokestacks, no scrubbers, or 
pollution controls), which settles in the soil 
and water as well as my lungs. I’ve given 
him information on recycling this plastic, 
and his response is that this would cost 
him money—not much different than any 
corporation’s response. 

Speaking of corporations, we are fight- 
ing a Walmart moving into this farming 
community. An Amish bishop sold his 
farm for quite a hefty profit to Walmart, 
creating a rift in his own community, as 
well as with us “English.” 

And Bush campaigned hard here since 
Pennsylvania was a swing state in 2004. He 
specifically campaigned among the Amish 
who are very socially conservative, some of 
whom, the newspaper reported, uncharac- 
teristically went to the polls to specifically 
vote on the abortion issue—guess which 
side?! 

Now, don’t get me wrong, I’m not anti- 
Amish as some here are. But, as a radical 


feminist, I certainly don’t want to be an 
Amish woman, stuck in patriarchal gen- 
der roles and with 10-15 kids! As a radical 
environmentalist, I am appalled by the 
disregard I see for the earth and animals. 
As an anti-capitalist, I see that money issues 
rule “even” the Amish. And their strict 
adherence to rules and hierarchy isn’t quite 
anarchistic. I am in awe of how they have 
preserved their culture and community, 
both under oppression and within a world 
which systematically destroys cultures and 
forces assimilation. But at what cost to 
women and individual autonomy? 

‘They really are not luddites or anti-tech- 
nology. It’s just that their church forbids 
ownership of certain technologies (yes, to 
preserve community), but they still make 
use of these technologies as long as some- 
one else owns them. My solar electricity is 
a lot quieter than his diesel water pumping 
system, and it doesn’t belch toxic fumes. At 
least my neighbors’ kids won’t be running 
ATVs all over the place. But they aren’t 
luddites. 

My Amish neighbors’ retreat from the 
world is no more complete than my own 
as an anti-consumerist, hippie, ecofemi- 
nist homesteader—just different and with 
different motivations. Their community of 
like-minded folk is more solid as long as 
they follow the rules. My more nebulous 
“community” is more tolerant, and diversity 
is not harshly punished. 

I agree that technology often destroys 
community. I have sadly watched the trans- 
formation and demise of an activist commu- 
nity due to their dependence on the internet 
for communication. And my conscious 
choice not to communicate through the 
internet often leaves me “out of the loop.” 

We may find some commonality with 
the Amish in the “retreat from the world,” 
but for anarchists, it’s not based on compli- 
ance with an external hierarchy—but escape 
from this compliance. And although we 


As a radical feminist, I certainly don’t want 
to be an Amish woman, stuck in patriarchal 
gender roles and with 10-15 kids! As a radical 
environmentalist, | am appalled by the 
disregard I see for the earth and animals. 
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may retreat, we are still working for a more 
just world. 

Thank you, Peter, for a thought-provok- 
ing article, but I don’t see the Amish as an 
appropriate model for anarchists. 


Woods Walker, 


Pennsylvania 


P.S. I forgot to mention, a few years 
back, some Amish teens got into big trouble 
for dealing drugs for the Pagan Biker gang. 
Economic self-sufficiency, I guess! 


Dear Peter Lamborn Wilson, 

Thanks for your beautiful and necessary 
call for a secular, neoluddite anabaptism. 
I’m glad to see you take the ultra-primitivist 
faction to task for not practicing tactical re- 
version, and your source material, as always, 
is interesting, inspiring, and intoxicating. 

However, reading your piece, a reader 
might think that Dreamtime Village and 
Pumpkin Hollow, IDA and Short Moun- 
tain, Dancing Rabbit and Wildroots, and at 
least a dozen more anarchist-informed com- 
munes, collectives, and land projects never 
existed in North America. 

Rather than recognize the practical and 
tactical retreat of your friends, you promote 
the facile myth that widespread anarcho- 
communitarianism faded with the 1960s in 
failure and defeat. You further claim that 
anarchists don’t have cooperatives, farms, 
or CSAs. Although these points may serve 
your argument, they’re simply not true. 

Today and most days during the warmer 
months, I will eat food grown on my land or 
my neighbor's land and consume milk and 
cheese from a cow we cooperatively own in 
a neighborhood meat and dairy CSA. Many 
of my friends are experimenting with mak- 
ing their own biodiesel, living off the grid, 
and bicycling the backroads. True, many 
of us indulge ourselves with telephone and 
computer use, but that in no way dampens 
the neoluddite spirit of the life we're striving 
for. 

Perhaps you could modify your prem- 
ise. At one time, you promoted a multifold 
“both/and” approach. As a writer who 
has done so much to inspire Permanent 
Autonomous Zones based on convivial 
pleasure rather than ascetic sacrifice, why 
not give credit to where your visions have 
taken root all over the remote rural regions 
of the continent? Consequently, your call 
for “anarchist utopianism” would have more 
credibility. 

With love and respect, 

Anu Bonobo 

bolo bonobo collective of Pumpkin Hol- 
low Community 
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Peter Wilson replies: Of course, I not 
only know about the communes Anu B. 
mentions, I’ve visited some of them. Of 
course, I know about their “luddite spirit” 
(however severely derailed by internet 
obsessions), but so far as I’ve noticed (please 
correct me, I’d love to be wrong on this) 
not one has given up cars or electricity or 
even computers. “Spirit” is not quite the 
same here as “practice.” Perhaps, I should've 
said there are no anarchist CSAs in my 
region—and only one co-op in the whole 
county. 

I’m very glad to hear that Anu B. be- 
longs to a CSA, but he doesn’t say it’s an 
anarchist CSA. Is it? Look, I don’t mean to 
insult or denigrate anyone's life. I’m not a 
real ludd myself—maybe at best a “subur- 
ban luddite” (no car, TV or CD, radio or 
computer). I’m asking WHY we can’t do 
better. We claim to hate Obnoxious Ma- 
chinery (as the original Ludd Letters put 
it). Why can’t we live without it? 

Or at least without all of it? 


To Woodwalker: Thanks for the excel- 
lent (handwritten!) letter, which answered 
some of my own questions about the 
Amish. No, I do not know any Amish and 
do not live in their part of the world. I said 
in the article that they're paternalistic and 
authoritarian in some respects. I think it’s 
tragic that their conservatism makes it 
impossible for them to see that coalitions 
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of tech-refusing communities might 
transcend “life style” and “class” 
differences through cooperation and 
mutual aid. But I also think it’s tragic 
that our vision, too, is sometimes 
dimmed by issues of style as opposed 
to content. 

To every reader: I’m trying to 
compile a meta-catalog of catalogues, 
‘zines, pamphlets, and books useful 
to people attempting to renounce 
hi-tech and revert to less obnoxious 
forms. In order not to have to cover 
ALL alt-tech, I will not consider 
any electric or internal combustion 
based forms. Going off the grid with 
solar is fine, but other people are 
covering such areas of research. I'd 
like to compile an “access to sources 
for tools” for those whose ambition 
(or dream, at least) is to do better 
than the Old Order Anabaptists and 
practice a refusal of tech that is eco- 
logically conscious and deliberately 
reversionist—truly AntiCivilization. 
Please help—send sample copies, ad- 
dresses, suggestions, etc. to 


P. L. Wilson 
c/o Box 568 
Brooklyn, NY 11211 
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(Continued from page 2) 


But you can never undo the fact that when 
you were revolutionary (30 or, generously, 
25 years ago), you inspired, directly or 
indirectly, the anarchists you are now afraid 
to be linked with, lest the FBI search your 
suburban homes in Detroit or your hippie 
hovel in Tennessee. We never forget. 


A scary anarchist 
Oakland, Calif. 


Anu Bonobo responds: Only as recently 
as 2004—in a gesture that conformed to 
the marketing wisdom of the magazine 
industry—did we add any pithy phrase 
filled with buzzwords to the front page of 
our magazine. 

For years, simply the title Fifth Estate 
and the non-serviam logo served our 
purposes. When we finally succumbed 
to the advice of the publishing whizzes, 
we of course debated what the wording 
should be. For only one edition (FE 3xx, 
Winter 2004/2005), we used the phrase “an 
anarchist magazine of ideas and actions”; 
then, from our anniversary issue through 
Spring 2006 (FE 372), we described 
ourselves as “as anti-authoritarian magazine 
of ideas and action.” 

Before 2004, the last time we used a 
similar phrase was in the mid-1970s, when, 
during our brief commercial period, we 
were Detroit's Alternative Weekly, a claim 
now best taken by Motown’s popular and 
formidable free paper the Metro Times. 

For us, our ideas and the words that 
express them are not stagnant, immutable, 
or non-negotiable. Still further, we liked 
anti-authoritarian as an adjective as 
opposed to anarchy as a noun. For some, 
“anarchy” is an irrepressible, utopian desire; 
for others, it is a fixed, left-wing ideology 
steeped in 19th century assumptions; 
then, some see anarchy only as a militant 
negation of the present society and not a 
plan or program for the future; and for still 
others, it’s the natural state of being before 
the state imposed its unnatural institutions 
upon us. Further still, bringing up the 
overlapping ideas promised by primitivism 
reminds us of radicals’ interconnected 
commitments but also shows how us how 
thorny the path towards any theoretical 
clarity can be. We've never avoided the 
obvious tension in these terminologies; at 
its best, our extend milieu somehow marries 
the best that seemingly opposed tendencies 
have to offer, worrying not about whether 
its consistent with some arbitrary program 


or predefined set of principles. 

Our decision to reject the “anarchist” 
tag is more accurately a rejection of all 
such labels that impose ideological and 
idealistic imperatives on a complex and 
contested social terrain. 

We would rather invent ourselves than 
our latest logo; we seek liberty itself, not 
the best phrase with which to define it. 

Or, as one of our collaborators 
suggested while we debated these letters, 
“I would be elated if we dumped any 
wording on the FE cover that attempts to 
define the magazine. Let’s remove ‘an anti- 
authoritarian magazine of ideas & action’ 
and vow not to replace it with anarchy, 
anarchist, anarchism, or anything else. 
Categories do not help define ideas and 
action; they suffocate them.” 


Creators of the Fifth Estate: 

I recently was blessed by having 
someone read your article on New Orleans 
to me (see “Letter from New Orleans,” 
John Clark, Winter 2006 FE). 

It was so relieving to hear someone 
writing about what anarchy is, or what it 
can be rather than defining it as what it is 
not. To me, anarchy isn’t so much against 
hierarchy and oppression; it just isn’t 
hierarchal or oppressive in nature. 

I experience anarchy every day of my 
life as being a leap of faith, a sense of trust 
that an organic social order exists to catch 
us as we let go of our desire to control. 
That as we take on the responsibility of 
truly being sovereign beings, we are able 
to develop more direct and hopefully 
meaningful relationships with each other 
and this life. 


Samuel Stevenson 


Cliff, New Mexico 


We welcome letters that respond to 
articles or report on your activities. 
Please write us! Email correspondence 

is preferred. Please limit letters to 300 
words. We reserve the right to edit for 
length, grammar, and clarity. If you are 
interested in a longer exchange, please let 
us know. 


fe@fifthestate.org 


Review 


the State, Harold Barclay, Freedom Press, 
London, 2003, 109 pp. 


Longing for Arcadia: Memoirs of an Anarcho- 
Cynicalist Anthropologist, Harold B. Barclay, 
Trafford, 2005, Victoria, BC, 362pp. 


arold Barclay’s thin volume on the 
political state packs into its pages 
everything we need to know to 
realize that there is nothing eternal about 
this inherently oppressive institution. A 
relatively recent phenomenon in human 
affairs, Barclay traces its origins to a few 
thousand years ago based on the desire of 
a few men to control others by establishing 
hierarchical societies in place of the 
egalitarian ones that preceded them. 
Essentially, the state is a racket that 
gained control of emerging systems 
of agriculture, warfare, trade, and 
labor to benefit an elite, and employed 
institutionalized mysticism to declare its 
rule divinely ordained. 
However, the history of resistance to 
the state over the last couple of centuries 
has only been an attempt to reform its 
worst abuses, something Barclay avers 
has no possibility of success. It is only the 
philosophy of anarchism which holds out 
a perspective of returning humankind to 
the forms of association which succored our 
species for most of our time on the planet. 
Though one reviewer criticized the 
book for “not having recommendations 
for resisting the state,” for that we can 
only thank Barclay. Big strategic plans for 
revolution have a poor track record, and the 
author only suggests small ways in which 
individuals can withdraw their cooperation 
with the state. Large scale resistance will 
define itself without the need for it to be 
predetermined . 
It’s always good, and often inspiring, 
to get a memoir of a respected elder of our 
movement. Barclay had a distinguished 
academic career before retirement and in his 
look back at his life we share his travels and 
field of study which focused on rural society 
in modern Egypt and the northern Arab 
Sudan as well as political anthropology and 
religion. Included are his observations about 
university life and his political development. 
Worth a read. 
—Walker Lane 
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Reviews 


The Wedding and Other Stories, Cara Hoffman, Factory School 
Southpaw Culture, 2006, 114 pp., factoryschool.org. Avaailable 
from the Barn 


3S ara Hoffman’s seven tautly written, alternately ominous 


and humorous short stories are driven by her elegant 

use of language. She’s a writer in the now unfashionable 
old school where words and the images they create shape story 
and characters rather than breathless action scenarios waiting to 
be transferred from page to film. There’s great craft here where 
one can almost feel the work put into each sinuous sentence, 
sometimes each word. 

But each of these stories has a purposeful vagueness to them, 
suggesting an undocumented terror lurking behind each plot line 
to the extent there is one. Characters are often unnamed; places 
not located; circumstances not explained. The reader at first longs 
for more explanation: “You're the author; give me more. Fill in 
the details. That’s your job!” But Hoffman refuses, leaving it up to 
you, and each story contains enough uncomfortable jabs into one’s 
psyche, that you do just that. 

It’s almost a cliché to identify something a little odd as 
“surrealism,” but her writing authentically rises to that tradition 
where dream, fantasy, and reality merge to challenge rigid 
concepts of cognition and reason, and delve into the subconscious 
where the Surrealists thought the power of imagination dwelled. 
The stories in The Wedding can become a mental exercise in the 
Surrealist game of Exquisite Corpse, in which different players 
write sequential paragraphs without seeing what came before 
it. Similarly, Hoffman writes powerfully, but depends on you to 
make sense of it in your brain much like a Rorschach Test. The 
shrink shows you the ink blot, but you invest it with meaning. 
Same here. 

For instance, in “The Mouse’s Sister,” anthropomorphized 
mice inhabit an environment where their world hovers on a thin 
edge of fear suggesting a war zone, an internment camp, the end 
of the world; one doesn’t know what the author intends. In one 

chilling scene, 


The Oystercatcher ‘x, 
Issue #3, May 2006 captured a 


bee and tied 
it on a leash. 
He would let 
the bee fly up 
towards the 
square and 
then jerk it 
back down 
so that it hit 
the floor. The 
thing was 
missing legs 
and its voice 
was hoarse 
from trying 
to reason with 
the mouse. It 
was thirsty.” 





The story was so successfully creepy that it was hard to keep 
reading, and not in the sense of horror story genre, but something 
deeper and more profoundly disturbing. But at an Ann Arbor, 
Mich. bookstore appearance earlier this year, Hoffman read 
this very passage and did it with humor! The difference in 
interpretation between writer and reader was startling. 

One senses some autobiographical material here but it’s 
impossible to be sure. The title piece is genuinely hilarious even 
if it does include a description of the author and her bridesmaids 
unearthing her husband-to-be with shovels for the ceremony. 

Hoffman is a journalist so the reader wonders if she is 
describing herself in “Paragrapher,” who upon reporting a grisly 
murder vomits at the scene to her great embarrassment. Was she 
a child in Israel during a war as described in “The Young Guard?” 
She certainly wasn’t in an internment camp as in “Apiarist;” or, 
is all of it smidgens of experience mixed with wild metaphors to 
create the distinctly odd feeling of disconnectedness and sense of 
impending doom life in this era engenders? 

Perhaps the best idea is to forget the questions and just let 
Hoffman take you for a ride. The writing is wonderful and if there 
are blanks, you can fill them in. —Walker Lane 


Oystercatcher #3, Log Cabin Productions (Ron Sakolsky and 
Sheila Nopper) Available from The Barn 

What a lovely piece of work! In this third flight of The 
Oystercatcher Ron Sakolsky takes us into a space that feels very 
much like a Lost Utopia. In his piece entitled “Lost Utopias” 

Ron quotes Oscar Wilde saying, “any map that doesn’t include 
utopia on it isn’t even worth looking at.” And it’s true. He goes 
on to say, “But what if utopia is unmapable, seen only in fleeting 
glimpses, emerging and submerging by chance like an island in 
the fog, invisible most of the time but yet always present in our 
imaginations like a portal to another reality.” It is unmappable. It 
does not exist in the tangible world. 

Yet. Yet, I feel like The Oystercatcher is a map. And even 
though, under typical circumstances, the map cannot be the 
territory, we're talking about utopia here, so somehow it is also 
the territory. Sacred space. It is the very essence of that thing we 
get those fleeting glimpses of, that thing emerging out of our 
subconscious and into our understanding and quietly submerging 
back into the place deep inside each of us that is perfect. It is hard 
to pin down. Like fog. Ron writes about the Orkney fog that “held 
utopian possibilities within its misty clouds. Disoriented within 
its hazy outlines, one could leave reality behind and enter the 
marvelous realm of the surreal.” 

This is exactly what this ‘zine is, an all too brief expedition 
into the marvelous realm of the surreal. Reading one piece after 
the next is like being up among the clouds, experiencing different 
altitudes, formations and densities of utopia. And it feels good. 
The poetry feels good, the prose feels good, the collages and block 
prints feel good. 

The only thing that doesn’t feel good is the novel excerpt at the 
end. It explores the wonderfully unifying possibility of people 
on opposite sides not being enemies, but of their each being a 
different kind of victim of Industrialism. Which is great. But 
it’s a rough draft of a collaborative experiment, written in an 
undeveloped voice that is jarring after all the previous powerful 
pages. Still. This is a marvelous publication that, undoubtedly will 
only get better over time. —Anne R. Key 


Black & Red Books 


Our friends at Black and Red Books—another radical publishing project from Detroit—have finally 
put their catalog online at http://blackandred.org. It’s now easier than ever to find titles like Society 
of the Spectacle, Against His-story, Against Leviathan, The Strait, The Continuing Appeal of 

Nationalism, Love and Politics, The Wandering of Humanity, and more. 


Black & Red 
PO Box 02374 
Detroit, Michigan 48202 


books @blackandred.org 


Books from The Barn 


Creating Anarchy by Ron Sakolsky (Fifth Estate Books 2005) $15 Twenty chapters in a dynamic collage of ideas and action. This 
vibrant collection glows with flames of discontent and defiance and flows with waves of laughter and possibility. Ranging widely from Mayday to 
Utopia, from Refusal to Autonomy, and from Insurrection to Imagination, this compilation is in turn defiant, reflective, and playful—a brick for hurling 
through the windows of despair and a doorway to creating an anarchy that is not afraid to dream. 

Ron Sakolsky’s anthologies Gone to Croatan, Surrealist Subversions, and Seize the Airwaves are also available 
from The Barn 


CREATING 
ANARCHY 


Oystercatcher — free with a book order, while supplies last. 


As we go to press, The Barn is undergoing some re-organization. We're adding some titles, dropping others, and try- 
ing to finally produce a complete catalog of our available materials. Please write, call, or check The Barn’s website for 
updates and more information. hitp://www.pumpkinhollow.net/thebarn : 


Our new titles this time will feature a selection of books featured in this issue, for example: 


Sandor Ellix Katz The Revolution Will Not Be Microwaved $20 
Daniel Pinchbeck Breaking Open the Head $15 

Octavia Butler Parable of the Sower $15 

Cara Hoffman The Wedding and Other Stories $10 

Harold Barclay The State $10 RON SAKOLSKY 





When ordering , feel free to email or call to check on availability. 


Be distribution has been a mainstay of this publication for thirty years. We feature books by Fifth Estate editors, contributors, collabora- 
tors, friends, and other books that have either been read or recommended by members of our collective. If you have a book you'd like to 
see offered here, send it along. The Barn is a rural library with an expansive FE archive, a literature distro, residence, and recording studio. 
Contact us for more information or to check on orders: 615.536.5022 or email: thebarn@bolobonobo.org 
How to Order from The Barn: We accept checks, money orders, or well-concealed cash; payment made out to Fifth Estate Books. No 
electronic orders or credit-card payments accepted. Shipping and handling, please add $2 for first item, $1 for the next, and $.50 for each 
subsequent item. Allow 2-4 weeks for delivery. Send onan to PO Box 6, Liberty, TN 37095. 


For a complete catalog, please write thebarn@bolobonobo.org or check out: 
http://www.pumpkinhollow.net/thebarn 


RL Project in Kosovo is still going strong. They receive donations of books and zines at an address in Switzerland, and 

the materials are delivered through an NGO humanitarian convoy. The group has opened a children’s corner and they are 
specifically asking for postal stamps, stickers, and other kid type things. A friend in Michigan says she received a very nice 
thank you note from them for a donation of contemporary anarchist zines. Their mailing address is RL Project, c/o PF44, 
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Don’t say you can’t turn back the clock—you do it every year, dupe of 
daylight savings time—as if you could add or subtract one hour from 
light by bureaucratic fiat. The really progressive position is reversion. 
—Peter Lamborn Wilson “The Alchemy of Luddism” : 
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